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FOREST AND STREAM AT ST. LOUIS. 


THE Forest and Stream Publishing Company has been 
awarded the Gold Medal at the Louisiana Exposition. We 
have not received the particulars of the award, but we are 
told that the Group Jury, of which Mr. Carl E. Akeley 
was chairman, particularly mentioned the Forest AND 
StrEAM and the company’s technical publications. The 
exhibit consisted of bound volumes of the Forest AND 
StrEAM from 1873 to 1904, books on tourist travel, natural 
history, fishing, the dog, yachting and canoeing; and en- 
gravings of fishing scenes and sporting subjects. 

The award at St. Louis is the fifth that has been won 
by Forest AND STREAM. The list runs: Philadelphia, 1876. 
silver medal and diploma. Berlin, 1880, silver medal and 
diploma. Chicago, 1893, silver medal and diploma. Paris, 
1900, grand prize, gold medal, silver medal, bronze medal, 
and three diplomas. St. Louis, 1904, gold medal. 





NEW YORK AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Apvices from the St. Louis Exposition state that the 
very handsome and instructive collection representing the 
fish and game of New York State, which is shown as a 
part of the exhibit of the Forest, Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, has been awarded a grand prize and a gold medal. 
The grand prize is given to the collection of fishes, and 
the gold medal to the collection of animals and birds. 
Grand prizes were also given to the forestry exhibit, 
which is one of the most complete on the grounds. It is 
also stated that silver medals have been awarded to each 
collaborator in the preparation of this exhibit. The ex- 
hibit of the Commission was planned by Col, Wm. F. 
Fox, the State Superintendent of Forests, who was 
assisted in collecting the fishes by the secretary of the 
Commission, Mr. John D. Whish, and in the collection of 
animals and birds by the special agent of the Commission, 
Mr. Arthur B. Strough. It is understood to be the in- 
tention of the Commission to make the mounted speci- 
mens of fish and game a permanent exhibit at its rooms 
in the Capitol at Albany when the Exposition closes. The 
collection of mounted fish was prepared by Professor 
Denton, and comprises nearly one hundred specimens, 
representing very fully the fish life of the State waters. 
The birds and animals form an equally satisfactory col- 
lection, and both exhibits have attracted much attention. 
It is not likely that room can be found to make a perma- 
nent exhibit of the forestry group, which includes every- 
thing that should be found in such a collection, and is 
supplemented by a forest nursery in operation on the 
grounds outside the building where the display is made. 





THE REVENUE FROM LAWLESSNESS. 


THE State of Pennsylvania has made an extraordinary 
showing of revenues collected as penalties from violators 
of the fish laws. Pennsylvania’s Department of Fisheries 
was established in June, 1903, with Mr. W. E. Meehan 
as Commissioner. From that date to the present, a period 
of sixteen months, there has been collected in actual cash 
from persons convicted of illegal fishing over $10,000. 
Of this sum, one-half went to the informer, usually the 
warden. Of the balance, $4,565.17 has been paid into the 
State Treasury, and over $500 is still to be received from 
the county treasurers. In addition there were fines im- 
posed amounting to over $2,000, and the parties instead 
of paying their fines, served sentences in jail for one day 
for each dollar of fine unpaid. In addition there are a 
number of cases now before the courts, or unsettled, in- 
volving over $2,000 more in fines, one for over $1,700. 
Altogether the aggregate to the present time involves 
penalties to the amount of over $15,000 for violations of 
the fish laws alone. The revenue was sufficient to cover 
the entire cost of the warden service for one year; and 
thus Pennsylvania has in large measure solved the prob- 
lem of maintaining a protective force. The record may be 
approached, it is believed that it has not been surpassed 
by any other State. Further revenues have been drawn 
from license fees for fishing in Lake Erie aggregating 
$2,269, or within $1,000 of the cost of operating the Erie 
hatchery; and the humble eel has been made to add, as 
license fees for eel catchers, $2,460 more. 

The department now has five hatcheries in operation, 
one at Corry, one at Erie, one at Bellefonte, one in Wayne 
county, and one in Philadelphia county. Two—the one at 
Erie and the one at Philadelphia—are for food fishes. 
Two are for trout exclusively, and one for black bass and 


yellow perch and pickerel principally. Two of the 
hatcheries were authorized by the last Legislature’ two 
years ago, and Commissioner Meehan points with satisfac- 
tion to the fact that both were ready for operation within 
four months after the sites were selected and the deeds 
turned over to the State. The ordinary annual output 
of fish, excluding the one in Philadelphia county and the 
one in Wayne county, is about 100,000,000, of which be- 
tween six and seven million are brook trout. 


MINNESOTA’S PINE LANDS. 

PUBLIC-SPIRITED citizens of Minnesota who are con- 
cerned to stay the destruction of its forests and to end the 
system by which these valuable public assets are handed 
over to scheming land grabbers, are united in support of 
the demand that the prevailing law known as the Stone 
and Timber Act should be upheid. An illustration of one 
abuse fostered by the law is given by Gen. C. C. Andrews, 
Chief Fire Warden, in an official report, detailing how it 
is possible, and is practiced, to obtain pine lands from the 
Government in a fraudulent manner by taking advantage 
of the Stone and Timber Act privilege of purchasing 160 
acres of such land at $2.50 an acre. The law provides that 
no one person can buy more than 160 acres, but if the 
person is going into the lumber business, he needs more 
than 160 acres. People who buy the land in this way, 
sell out to large individual or corporate holders. “The 
land thus purchased may often be worth over $50 an acre, 
and it was cunningly designed to enable large holders of 
pine lands to acquire title to the same at a low price. Of 
course, it would never do for Congress to say that any 
large corporation could buy up 20,000 acres of valuable 
pine lands at $2.50 an acre, but that object is accomplished 
just the same in’a roundabout way.” 





COL. BRUCE ON THE TROPHY. 


THE statement which Col. Leslie C. Bruce, Captain of 
the American Rifle Team which competed at Bisley last 
year, makes on his return to this country, relative to the 
Palma Trophy matter is worthy of attention. It discloses 
the fact that when the National Rifle Association of this 
country returned the Palma Trophy to the British Asso- 
ciation, it took that important step without having con- 
sulted in any way whatever the captain of its own team, 
the one man of all concerned who should have been re- 
ferred to for the facts of the case, and for guidance as to 
any action. Col. Bruce was not asked to explain matters. 
He was not communicated with before or after the step 
of the Association. He was absolutely ignored; and it 
was left to him to learn of the return of the Trophy 
months afterward, and then by chance in London. This, 
it goes without saying, was a most astonishing course of 
procedure, and we can well understand his wholly natural 
indignation at what was not simply a slight, but had the 
ugly look of a deliberate and contemptuous endeavor on 
the part of President Spencer to make him a scapegoat. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Rifle Association of America held in Washing- 
ton on June 11, 1904, Col. Bruce being then absent from 
the country, one of the preambles to the resolution re- 
turning the Trophy read as follows: “Whereas, we re- 
gret the evident differences of opinion which have been 
made matter for publication, and while we find the Cap- 
tain of the American team made no secret whatever of the 
exact character of the rifles, believing this to be perfectly 
proper, which difference of opinion would never have ex- 
isted had he officially submitted the rifles for approval, in 
accordance with the explicit instructions given by the 
President of this Association.” We considered then that 
it was unfair to Col. Bruce that he should be selected for 
sacrifice, and in our issue of June 18 we expressed the 
opinion “the foregoing censure is undeserved, and as a 
defense it is fallacious and absurd.” 

Had the President of the Association consulted the 
Captain of his team before rushing into print, there would 
not have been such a bewildering series of contradictions 
in the several statements given to the public in exposition 
of the Palma matter. For instance, as quoted in our issue 
of July 9, President Spencer said that the Pope barrels 
of the American team were “taken along to England to 
meet a condition which was likely to arise,” but Captain 
Bruce says on the contrary that the Americans went 
abroad with “but one set of barrels.” Again, Gen. Spencer 
declared that Col, Bruce should have brought his rifles to 





the front and have said that the Americans were going 
to use special rifles, “and I move that the team captains 
modify the rules so that the British, the Canadians, the 
French, and the Americans may all shoot with special 
barrels. Had this been done, there would never have been 
any controversy.” Col. Bruce, the team captain, who was 
on the ground, says, on the contrary, “on the morning of 
the match the range officers made further and customary 
official examination of our arms in every respect.” 

While sympathizing, as we have said, with Col. Bruce 
for the treatment which has been accorded him by his 
association, we are bound to say that we find in his state- 
ment nothing to alter the view already expressed by us 
that the rifles used by the American team were not service 
rifles as provided for by the condition of the Palma 
Trophy competition, which prescribes that they must be 
“the National Military Arm of the country the team 
represents, being in all respects of the pattern adopted and 
issued to the troops for service. Rifles of private manu- 
facture may be used, but they must conform to the regu- 
lation pattern and bear the official view mark.” Under 
this rule it is impossible to conceive how the National 
Rifle Association of America, even had it consulted its 
team captain, could have retained the Trophy, inasmuch 
as the rifles used by its team were of a character contrary 
to the specifications, and as such could not be used. Nor 
is there anything in the rules which, had the matter been 
presented to the captains, would have authorized them to 
change the rules with respect to the arms used. 


WE alluded the other day to the lawlessness of the 
Italian and other foreign bird destroyers who are a pest 
and a curse to the fields within reach of our large towns 
in various parts of the country; and an illuminating inci- 
dent affording an illustration of the ways of these im- 
ported bird killers has just come to our knowledge from 
Massachusetts. One day last week a sportsman of Mil- 
ford, who was hunting in ‘the vicinity, came across a net 
in the woods such as had never been seen in that country 
before. He immediately notified the deputy fish and game 
warden, Mr, Arthur E. Smith, who repaired to the spot 
and laid plans for the capture of the culprits. The net was 
so concealed that unless a man should happen to stumble 
upon it accidentally it would not be discovered. It was 
seventy-five feet long and six feet in height; it was 
fastened to a ground line and had another at the top, both 
drawn tight so that the net was firmly held in a perpen- 
dicular position, The main body of the net was of a 6- 
inch mesh, and fastened by the top line and hanging 
loosely down .6n both. sides: was a second net of linen 
thread of one-inch mesh: A bird flying against this outer 
net would carry the small meshes through the larger one, 
and then ‘drop dowh.and thus form a pocket from which 
nothing could escape, The first time the warden visited 
the net there. were pockgted’ in it six robins, three blue- 
jays anda dpecker;= Warden Smith ascertained that! 
the net had. ben: taiborted from Italy by an Italian of the 
neighborhood; and after a few days of patient waiting he, 
captured the man. Because of an absence of any birds in. 
the net*at the. time when he was caught, it was practicablé 
to impose 6n him only.a penalty of $20. These engines. 
of bird destrttetion “are not. uncommon on the Continent, 
and the Italians in_particular are much given to securing 
birds in this way; but’we have no room for them in this 
country, and’ we may well entertain the trust that for 
every net sef up there may be a Warden Smith promptly’ 
on hand to destroy the net and nab the netter. 
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You may go duck shooting, and the sun may shine and 
the sea be calm, and the ducks refuse to fly, and your 
gun be useless from dawn io dark. Or it may blow great 
guns and the sea may surge and the old boat tug at the 
anchor and the rains drive and the ducks go to Jericho. 
And so with one untoward condition or the other or both 
your leave of absence may be frittered away and your 
baggage checked for home and your train boarded with 
never a duck to show for it all. And yet shall the outing 
not have been fruitless nor without its substantial good. 
You come home refreshed in body and soul, to eat with 
an appetite you-have not known for months, an elasticity 
of step, a fuller expansion of the chest, a clearer head, a 
keener mind, a stouter grip on the day’s work, and a more 
genial feeling toward your fellow men. It pays to go duck 
shooting when you get ducks; it pays sometimes when 
you get none, * ani: 
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My Friend Datto Pedro 


I wonpeR if you have ever seew a man who looked for 
all the world like a catfish. I did once, way off in an 
out-of-the-way corner of the world, and it made me most 
awfully homesick. 

It brought back to my mind visions of a very small boy, 
sitting on the edge of “Pop” Hunter’s father’s coal dock, 
industriously fishing. The fishing wasn’t very good there 
even in those days, but by close attention to business, a 
day with hook and line was usually rewarded by a string 
of a dozen or so perch and sunfish, with a chance of get- 
ting a catfish now and then, or better still, a bullhead. 
Just why it should have been considered a greater 
achievement to land a bullhead than a catfish, I don’t re- 
member, if indeed I ever knew, but I am sure that it was, 
and one of the proudest moments of my life was on a 
summer’s evening many years ago when I nonchalantly 
strolled up the front path leading to the house with the 
entire family assembled on the front porch, carelessly 
swinging a 3-pound bullhead at the end of my fish string, 
and trying to look as if such catches were every-day oc- 
currences to be taken as a matter of course. I remember, 
too, that I had a comfortable feeling that, come what 
might, my reputation was made, and that even if I never 
did anything else worth talking about, I still had brought 
credit enough on the family to last them the rest of my 
days. To be sure, this feeling of satisfaction was lessened 
a little by the knowledge that if “Pop” Hunter’s father 
hadn’t happened along just when he did, the bullhead 
would most probably have caught me, and a funeral in- 
stead of a sort of triumphant entry resulted. All this and 
more did this old Moro way off in the mountains of Min 
danao recall to my mind, just because he looked like a 
catfish. 

His name was Datto Pedro; only that wasn’t his real 
name. His real name was Ahmi Deringbam, but we called 
him Datto Pedro, or Pedro, or Pete for short, and he 
answered to any of them indiscriminately; that is, at first. 
Later when he became wealthy—which in Moroland 
means power and influence and all that, just as it doés 
everywhere else—he rather insisted on the Datto, and 
even hinted that as soon as he had accumulated a little 
more money, a few more esclavos, and another wife or 
two, he might divulge himself in his true character of 
Sultan. 

One of the many strange customs of the Lake Moros is 
that they will never tell you their own name. If you wish 
to know the name of Datto A. you must ask Datto B., 
and vice-versa. It would be considered a serious breach 
of etiquette for you to ask Datto A. direct, and if you did 
so far forget the proprieties as to do so, he not only 
wouldn’t tell you, but would be deeply offended as well. 
After Pedro and I became friends, I asked him one day 
why this was, and he told me the following story: 

“Once upon a time many, many years ago, there lived 





THE BABY AND HIS FATHER. 


in Moroland a man whose name was Kaw. He was a 
very brave warrior and made for himself a great reputa- 
tion among the Moros by his successes in battle and in the 
hunting field. But finally kis victories turned his head; 
he became overbearing and proud, and went about shout- 
ing to any one he chanced to meet, ‘I am Kaw the great 
warrior ; do not forget my name, so that when you see me 
coming at the head of my men you may know who it is, 
and say to each other, it is Kaw the victorious, Kaw the 
brave, Kaw the unconquerable, Kaw the fierce, Kaw the 
greatest warrior on earth, Kaw the merciless to his ene- 
mies, and tremble,’ and his wife would also boast that she 
was the wife of the great Kaw, and se on, until the people 
became tired of hearing the mame of Kaw, and having it 
dinned into their ears morning, noon and night. Now it 


happened that just about this time when Kaw, from being 


looked up to and respected for what he had done, had lost 
the friendship and become the laughing stock of the 
people because of his boastfulness and pride, the Bul-bul, 
the most powerful and dreaded of all the evil spirits that 
live in Moroland, chanced to pass through the country and 
heard Kaw shouting his name and telling of what he had 
done. He stopped and asked who it was that thus pro- 
claimed his name so loudly and made such vainglorious 
boasts, and the people told him that it was Kaw, a war- 
rior whose victories had turned his head so that he could 
do nothing but go about telling everyone he met who he 
was and what he had done. So the Bul-bul, who hates 
pride and boastfulness, turned both Kaw and his wife 
into crows, and decreed that they and their descendants 





DATTO PEDRO AND GRANDE BARRIGA. 


should forever afterward cry their names to anyone who 
approached them; and in order that the virtue of modesty 
might be cultivated among the Moro people, the Bul-bul 
further decreed that thereafter every Moro who need- 
lessly told his name to each chance acquaintance should 
meet the fate of Kaw and his wife, and be turned into a 
crow when he died. And that, mi capitan,” said Pedro, 
“is the reason why no Moro will tell you his own name; 
it is because he does not wish to be turned into a crow 
when he dies.” 

On account of this superstition most Moros of rank 
take the name of one of their children, usually that of 
the oldest boy, although not infrequently that of one of 
their daughters, and prefixing the word “ahmi,” which 
means the father of, thereto, use it as their own. So 
Pedro’s name wasn’t Ahmi Deringbam, after all; but any- 
how he did look like a catfish. 

Pedro was a captain of industry; he appeared in our 
camp shortly after the battle of Bayang, which was fought 
just twelve days after we arrived in the lake country, and 
was the biggest little fight that took place in the Philip- 
pines. His mission in life at that time was to sell to us 
unsuspecting Americans various and sundry Moro arms 
for about seven times their actual value if he could get it; 
gradually coming down to a fair price if he couldn't, and 
we wanted what he had badly. enough to dicker with him 
a couple of days for it. Like all orientals, Pedro dearly 
loved to drive a hard bargain, and always began by ask- 
ing at least three times what he was willing to take for 
anything he had for sale. The Moros carry this method 
of trading to such extremes that many of us adopted the 
scheme of dividing the price first asked by five and offer- 
ing that, gradually increasing our offer until one-third of 
the original price asked was reached, and stopping there; 
we usually got what we wanted somewheres in between. 
Sometimes when the Moro held out too long we found it 
to be a good plan to toss the price we were willing to 
give on the ground before him and then refuse to talk any 
more about it. They were rarely strong enough to resist 
the sight of the actual money, and nearly always closed the 
bargain. There was one thing they could never understand, 
however, and that was why one of our silver dollars, 
“which,” said Pedro, “was no larger and sometimes not 
so large as a peso” should be worth two of them, and 
I am sure that they do not understand why it is to this 
day. I have often seen them give fifty-five cents of our 
money for a peso at a time when the latter was only 
worth about forty cents. 

Pedro found the knives he brought in to sell to us on 
the battlefield where the Moros engaged in the fight had 
dropped them, or dropped with them, as the case might 
be, in trying to make their escape. Once found he would 
take them home, clean them up, put new handles on them, 
and bring them in to us and swear by all his gods that 
they were family heirlooms. At this time Pedro was not 


what you would have called prosperous; in fact, he once 
informed me in a burst of confidence he was “mucho 
pobre,” nor did his appearance belie his words. 

After he had exhausted the market for knives, he took 
to building bamboo tent floors, doing the work himself, 
assisted only by his nephew, a bright little chap about 
twelve years old, named Lomocdi. His method of build- 
ing a floor was interesting, and was as follows: First he 
would go out into the brush and get a dozen or so long 
bamboos as big around at the butt as he could find, which 
was usually about five or six inches in diameter. These 
he cut to the required length and placed on the ground 
parallel to each other and about a foot apart. Then with 
his working bolo he would cut strips of bamboo an inch 
or so wide and as long as the width of the tent, using 
both hands and one foot for the purpose, for the Moros 
all have semi-prehensile toes and can readily hold or pick 
up light articles with them. These strips were laid across 
the bamboos at right angles and fastened firmly to them 
with withes of split rattan, each strip being bound 
separately and forced as close to the one next to it as 
possible. When it was finished, it made the very finest 
kind of a tent floor, light, strong, easily kept clean, and, 
when well made, very durable. 1 used one of them in my 
tent at Camp Vicars for eight months, and it was as good 
the day I left as it was when first made. Over these 
floors we spread petatties, mats woven of grass by the 
Moro women, some of them being very soft and fine and 
often beautifully colored. The Moros use them for all 
sorts of purposes, but principally to sleep on or under, 
and a floor thus covered added greatly to the comfort of 
a tent. 

Pedro did well building floors. Of course it couldn’t 
last forever, but about the time he had supplied every- 
one in camp with them, it became necessary to hire Moros 
to cut grass for the horses and mules. Pedro’s bid for this 
work was the lowest; he was given the contract, and his 
fortune was made. The grass contract was worth at 
least two hundred pesos a month to him, and with the 
capital thus obtained he went into the business of supply- 
ing us with beef cattle when they could be had. He 
started a pony pack train between camp Vicars and Mala- 
bang on the coast which could carry more freight, animal 
for animal, than our mule trains; a contract to supply 
fire-wood followed the one for grass, and he became a 
very prosperous Moro indeed. It was then that he began 
to be hard of hearing when addressed by any other title 
than Datto. In fact, he made so much money that the 
other friendlies began to clamor for a share of the work, 
and we had to divide the various contracts among them, 
turn and turn about, for a month at a time, but no one 
did the work so well or gave the satisfaction as did 
Pedro. 

It was amusing to watch Pedro as he became more and 
more prosperous gradually emerge from a very ugly 
caterpillar indeed into a butterfly whose gorgeousness Sol- 
omon in all his glory might have equalled, but I am sure 
could never have surpassed. The first time I saw him 





DATTO PEDRO, GRANDE BARRIGA AND LOMOCDI. 


he was clad only in a very soiled breech-clout, a turban, 
and a bread grin, with Lomocdi for his only follower; the 
last time I laid eyes on him, which was the day I left 
Camp Vicars, he was attired in a brilliant scarlet and 
black turban, a pale green silk jacket made very tight in 
the body and fastened with small silver buttons, the 
sleeves of which were at least six inches too long and 
wrinkled all the way up his arms in consequence like 
a mousquetaire glove; a gaudy ancold or sash, a silk 
sarong draped around his waist, and a ra! of old rose 
and black striped silk pantaloons, very baggy about the 
thighs and tapering down to the ankles, around which 
they were snugly fastened with small silver buttons like 
those on the jacket; and instead of Lomocdi being his 
only follower, he had three attendants to wait upon him 


and carry his kris, buyera and umbrella, besides forty 
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or fifty others working around camp on his numerous 
contracts. 

Pedro’s kris or knife was a very handsome one, and 
the only one I ever saw him use; he valued it highly be- 
cause it had belonged to his father, and his father's father 
before him, and although I have several times heard him 
offered what to him must have seemed a fabulous price 
for it, he would never consider the offer for an instant, 
his invariable reply being, “Ah, no quierro.” This venera- 
tion for the family heirlooms is very general among the 
Moros, and it is one of their marked characteristics. 
Lomocdi was the kris bearer, and it was his duty to 
always remain within reach of Pedro, so that the latter 
had but to stretch out his hand to find his kris ready to 
it should occasion arise that he needed it. Then came 
another little fellow whose name I never knew, because 
on his first appearance in camp he was dubbed by the 
men “grande barriga” on account of his aldermanic 
paunch, and was never afterward called anything else. 
His duty was to carry the buyera, the box containing the 
ingredients for a mouthful of betel, or, as the Moros call 
it, buyo. These ingredients are four in number—the nut 
of the buyo palm, fresh betel leaves, a sort of lime made 
from powdered shells, and some leaves of native tobacco, 
which I think are soaked in water or some other liquid. 
These are carried in small metal boxes which are often 
made of silver beautifully inlaid and carved, and which 
are in turn kept in a larger box of the same design, 
usually suspended from the neck of an attendant. The 
proper method of chewing buyo is as follows: One of the 
nuts is split in quarters lengthwise, arid one of these 
quarters wrapped in two or three betel leaves; this is then 
rubbed across the teeth and gums several times and then 
stowed away in the cheek. Then a very little of the lime 
is scooped up on the end of the thumb nail—and be it 
said in passing, to have your nails as long as possible 
is quite the proper thing in Moroland, and is considered 
a mark of rank, as no one can do manual labor and have 
long finger nails—and conveyed to the tip of the tongue, 
which in turn carries it to the nut and leaves already in 
the cheek; lastly a piece of the tobacco is rubbed over the 
teeth and gums and sent to join the rest, and all you have 
to do is to chew it. I tried it once when I couldn’t well 
get out of it, but never again, thank you; it nearly took 
all the skin off my mouth. Tabasco sauce and cayenne 
pepper are mild and soothing in their. effects compared 
with it, but among the Moros everyone uses it, men, 
women, and children being addicted to the habit. 

The third of Pedro’s attendants was a cunning little 
fellow scarcely more than a baby, who had nothing to do 
but hold the umbrella when it was not in use, although 
sometimes, when Pedro brought his rifle into camp with 
him, Lomoedi carried that and the baby carried the kris. 

Pedro was a mighty shrewd old fellow, and nobody’s 
fool, and some of his remarks are well worthy of record. 
One chilly, rainy afternoon he came into camp with a bad 
cold and went to the doctor to get something to relieve it. 
The doctor, who was always ready to help out our Moro 
friends, gave the old man a big dose of quinine with a 
stiff drink of whiskey on top of it, which of course 
warmed him up and made him feel better at once; so 
when the effects began to wear off a little, he sought his 
friend Pershing and got another drink, and later came to 
my tent, where he got still another; and then announcing 
that he had a swarm of bees in his head, he departed for 
his house, which stood over the hill just outside of camp. 
Now, on a box in the front part of my tent just as you 
came in there always stood a bottle of whiskey, a jar of 
water, and two tin cups, one for the Moros and one for 
my other friends, as I used to encourage Pedro and 
other Dattos of my acquaintance to make themselves per- 
fectly at home in the tent, the only restrictions being that 
they must neither sit on my bed or spit on the floor, quite 
a necessary rule in a country where everyone chews betel. 
Pedro had often seen one of my brother officers come in, 
pour out a drink of whiskey, say, “How!” and toss it off. 
He came into the tent one morning a day or two after he 
had had his first drink of whiskey, and without saying 
a word walked over to the stand, poured himself out a 
drink as he had seen others do, and after gulping it down, 
wiped his mouth on the back of his hand and looked at me 
in a triumphantly wicked manner, as much as to say, 
“Ain’t I learning American ways, though?” Just to hear 
what he would answer, I shook my head at him in a sor- 
rowful manner and said, “Oh, Pedro, Pedro! You know 
your good book (the Koran) says that you mustn’t drink 
strong water, and I am surprised at you. Where do you 
expect to go when you die if you go on in this way r 
He grinned at me in a sheepish sort of a way, like a 
small boy caught in his mother’s jam closet, shifted _un- 
easily from one foot to the other, and then re lied: “Now, 
see here, mi capitan, the good book is all right, of course, 
as far as it goes, and will do very well for the women 
and children to follow closely, but you and I as men of 
the world know that a little whiskey is never going to 
hurt anyone, and what difference does it make, so long 
as no one sees me take it, and the pandita (priest) don’t 
find it out?” 


Another time we were sitting in my tent, and the con- 
versation drifted along until we found ourselves discuss- 
ing the Christian and Mohammedan religions. I was 
greatly surprised to find how well posted Pedro was on 
the subject of Christianity, and rather suspect that one of 
the many missionaries the Spaniards sent through the 
country from time to time had been trying to proselyte 
him. Finally, after looking at the two religions from every 
point of view, Pedro closed the discussion by saying that, 
in his opinion, there was very little difference between 
them, after all. Said he: “Mi capitan, the only differ- 
ence between my religion and yours, is that I read my 
good book from right to left, while you read yours from 
left to right ; otherwise our two religions are precisely 
the same. 

The Moros, while being ostensibly Mohammedans, are 
intensely superstitious, and believe in all sorts of evil 
spirits, witchcraft and spells, and, as far as I could dis- 
cover, pay quite as much attention to worshipping and 
keeping the many devils in which they believe propitiated 
and in good humer, as they do to their legitimate religion. 
In every one of their houses I entered, I found books on 
witchcraft, magic, and the interpretation of dreams, and 
no Moro — p00 think of going = battle en his 
anting-anting rms to keep rom danger) wrapped 
in the folds of his sash. 


I tried on a number of occasions to get Pedro to dis- 
cuss this subject with me, but never succeeded in getting 
him to say very much about it, other than that it was well 
to be on the safe side, and that it didn’t pay to take 
chances. As he put it, “Of course I know that Allah is 
Allah, and that there is no God but God, but I don’t know 
that there are no evil spirits and witches, so I keep on 
the safe side, and while I worship God as the pandita 
tells me to, I also try to do what I can to keep in favor 
with the Bul-bul and the others at the same time.” 

I asked him one day why it was that the Moros black- 
ened their teeth, and he said that the only animals 
in Moroland that had white teeth were dogs and monkeys, 
and that if a man was going along the road at night and 
should meet the Bul-bul, and the latter saw his teeth 
gleaming white in the darkness, he might think it was a 
dog, and so, as no one would like to be taken for a dog 
by the Bul-bul, they blackened their teeth in order that 
there might be no mistake. . 

One day someone gave Pedro a pair of low patent- 
leather shoes about three sizes too small for him, but into 
which he managed to squeeze his feet. Naturally they 
hurt him, but he couldn’t seem to understand why. 
told him that they were too small for him, but this he 
wouldn’t admit. I finally got him to take them off, how- 
ever, and of course -he was relieved at once. That night 
when he went home he carried the shoes slung around his 
neck by a piece of string, and the next morning when he 
came into camp without them, I asked him where they 
were, and was informed that upon reaching home the 
night before, his pandita had examined them and found 
that they were inhabited by a devil, so they had burned 
them up. 

It was when the cholera came to Moroland that Pedro 
was in his glory. He had borrowed a rifle and some am- 
munition from me, and morning and evening he would go 
out and fire three shots in the air on each side of his 
house in order, as he said, to scare the cholera devil and 
make him afraid to come into the inclosure. All the 
Moros did this, and while the cholera lasted you could 
hear the banging of guns and canons at all hours of the 
day and night. We thought at first that the firing was a 
salute to some dead Datto or Sultan, but later learned 
that it was done to scare or kill the cholera devils which 
the Moros believed hid in the grass and gulleys awaiting 
a chance to get into the forts and inclosures. 

When I asked Pedro how he explained the fact that 
although the Sultan of Cardingillian, one of our friends, 
had been very careful and thorough in firing off his rifle 
and lantakas each day, the cholera had nevertheless 
come into his house and killed him, he sadly shook his 
head and replied that Cardingillian had always been a 
very poor shot, or that possibly the cholera devil had been 
hiding in a ravine and so escaped. Then he went on to 
tell me how only the morning before he, Pedro, had 
actually seen one of the cholera devils hiding in the long 
grass close to his house and had fired at it, and was sure 
that he had hit it, because it had flown away screaming. 

Just before Christmas came I asked Pedro what one 
thing he most desired in all the world, and he replied 
without hesitation that his chief ambition in life was to 
cwn a revolver; so I promised to get him one, but before 
I could do so I was sent home sick. A few months ago 
1 received a letter written by one of the interpreters, but 
dictated by Pedro, which read as follows: 

“My very respected son” (Pedro adopted me early in 
our acquaintance), “I am well and I hope you are well. 
I have not yet received the revolver. When you left here 
T had only two wives, and I know you will be glad to 
‘earn that now I have three. Please send the revolver. 
If you want me to get you any ancolds or sarongs or 
krises I will do so. Do not forget to send me the revolver. 
Your father, (Signed) Ahmi Deringbam.” 

I sent him the revolver. Aum1 CoMMISSARIO. 


i Memories of Old New York. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It has occurred to me, an octogenarian sportsman of the 
old school, a whilom contributor to sporting journals and 
magazines of three score years and more agone, that some 
reminiscent lines of those times might interest your 
readers in contrasting the old and new ways of sportsmen, 
and the conditions then and at present in vogue. There 
was no leisure class then, nor any moneyed class, either, 
for that matter; every one was busied in one way or the 
other in making a living. Indeed, as a matter of fact, ac- 
cording to a little pamphlet still extant in some of our 
older libraries, there were not more than 200 men in the 
city of New York reported to be worth $100,000; but still 
there were many ardent sportsmen in counting rooms and 
among professional men, hence economy, both of time and 
of. money, was an important consideration with them. 
Fortunately, however, for the gunner and for the fisher- 
man of this vicinity, he did not have to go far afield in 
search of game, as Connecticut, Long Island, and the Jer- 
sey meadows and stubble fields afforded him ample sport 
in the way of feathered game, while both the Hudson and 
East rivers abounded in game fish of several varieties. 
Indeed, the sportsmen of New York city who could afford 
but a few hours from his daily work could usually count 
upon a fair bag, without ever leaving Manhattan Island, 
both of woodcock and of quail, or might fill his creel 
from the waterg about Hell Gate, where striped bass were 
constantly trofied for, weighing, as reported in a noted 
old fisherman’s note-book, from 10 to 25 pounds. As to 
the prevalence of feathered game on Manhattan Island 
in the late ’30s, I recall that when a pupil at Huddart’s 
great school in Bloomingdale (now 77th street, but then 
far out in the country), our teachers coming out to school 
every morning ina stage wagon. Not so, however, Hen 
William Herbert, better known to your readers as Fran 
Forrester, who always drove out in his dog-cart, in which 
were apt to be stowed away a brace of Irish setters and 
shooting accoutrements, ready for an afternoon’s sport on 
the upper end of the island. Strange as it may appear to 
your present readers, Frank Forrester was a pedagogue, 
and one of the finest classical scholars of the country, an 
artist of acknowledged merit, an Oxonian, the son of the 
Dean of Manchester, scion of one of England’s noblest 
families; as a classical teacher, the idol of his pupils. To 
him I owe the development of whatever sporting proclivi- 
ties I may possess; as they certainly were initiated in his 


class-room, interpolated as were his lectures with a tun- 
ning fire of sporting lore and anecdote, for, although he 
exacted thorough preparation, still he was sportsman be- 
fore all, and an intelligent question in that line was sure 
to draw forth a wealth of valuable information. 

The modern sportsman often possesses scientific knowl- 

edge which he is apt to apply to the investigation of pro- 
jectiles and explosives, and to his initiative and applica- 
tion do we owe the many and great improvements in our 
sporting implements; thus our “Joe Mantons” and “West- 
ley Richards” have gradually given way to the breech- 
loader, to the hammerless gun and to the chokebore; but 
it was only after a hard struggle that the old sportsman 
was induced to lay aside his cherished double-barreled 
fowling piece and accept the new-fangled breechloader, 
which he had at first characterized as a mere plaything 
more dangerous to the man at the breech than to the 
object at which it was aimed. Indeed, it was only when 
he realized that he was being cutshot and outclassed ‘that, 
however unwillingly, he adopted the new arm; yet his 
“Joe Manton” and his “Westley Richards” will always 
have a niche in his sanctum sanctorum. 
_ The breechloader has passed through many changes and 
improvements since its inception, and before reaching its 
present perfect condition; but the evolution was wonder- 
fully rapid from the rickety old German and French 
movements and pin-fire to the present central-fire, and the 
old sportsman was about half right when he proclaimed 
that in its early stages it was a murderous machine. 

Awkward and burdensome as were our old-time imple- 
ments, it is doubtful if the sportsman of to-day derives 
a moity of the pleasure from the care of his scientifically 
constructed implement that his predecessor did in the 
necessarily personal manipulation of his old muzzleloader, 
for the older sportsman’s day was not ended by any 
means when he came in from the field until he had de- 
tached his barrels from the stock, washed and swabbed 
them out, had unscrewed the nipples with his nipple 
wrench, and assured himself that they were clean, had re- 
filled his great powder-flask with a pound or more of 
powder, as likewise his shot-pouch; inspected his percus- 
sion-cap box, satisfied himself that his great leather boots 
(there were no rubber boots in those days) were properly 
dried and greased. Yet this was to him simply a labor 
of love, as then, with slippered feet upon the hob, 
pipe in mouth, he glanced with complacency at his fowling 
piece in the rack, bright and glistening, and pendant ac- 
coutrements ready for the morrow’s foray. The modern 
sportsman is apt to be dilettante, as he has naught of this 
to do; he scarcely has to search even for the game, which 
is often preserved, and his servant or his game-keeper 
cares for gun and accoutrement. 

Doubiless the old Sportsman would be outshot nowa- 
days at the traps, but he might reflect with some satisfac- 
tion that our crack pigeon shots do not as a rule shine 
in the field. As there were no traps in the old days, 
neither were there any public kennels, and but very few 
private ones, almost every sportsman owning and boast- 
ing of his brace of setters or pointers, albeit of uncertain 
pedigree. Indeed, the very best dog that I ever shot over, 
and I haye shot over a good many in various parts of the 
world, was picked up a puppy on a public road, a derelict. 
After training him, I found him as nearly perfect as possi- 
ble, equally good on quail, woodcock or English snipe. 
So much for pedigree. The Hackensack meadows were 
then alive with English snipe in spring and autumn, 
affording the very best practice for dog and gun; in fact, 
the sportsman who could average a good bag of English 
snipe needed no pigeon trap for practice, nor pedigree for 
his dog. 

Wildfowl shooting always possessed great fascination 
for sportsmen, young or old, being eagerly availed of in 
the old days by those who could afford the time and 
money, as it required a considerable expenditure of either 
or both, especially of time, there being no railway along 
either our Long Island or our Jersey shores; conse- 
quently it necessitated long, tedious drives through deep 
sand barrens in order to reach the eastern end of Long 
Island or the Jersey shores, while to reach Peconic or 
Shinnecock bays involved a two days’ wagon ride. Al- 
though there is still a large migration in spring and 
autumn over those bays, at the time of which I write it 
was inconceivably great. In the early spring myriads of 
swan, geese, and brant, and an endless variety of snipe, 
came north from their southern feeding grounds, bound 
to the Arctic regions, returning with their young during 
summer and autumn, thus affording fine sport. And even 
at present, despite the breechloader and the pot-hunter 
and the unsportsmanlike spring shooting of the fowl on 
their way to their breeding grounds, the migration still 
affords fairly good sport; indeed, I have recently heard of 
a case in point where a member of one of the, Peconic 
shooting clubs left New York by early train, reached the 
club house by eleven o’clock, got into his shooting togs 
by noon, and was back by afternoon train in his New 
York club in time for dinner with a bag of 67 large bay 
snipe. I also recall that somewhere in the 80s Messrs. 
Wagstaff and Remsen, noted sportsmen, shot from their 
sunken sand boxes in Shinnecock Bay 105 geese in three 
days’ shooting, taking no heed, of course, of the. swarms 
of broadbills and black duck passing their stands in tanta- 
lizing procession. Old gunners will recall with pleasure 
their sport at South Oyster Bay, at Amityville and there- 
abouts, and will also remember the Vanderwater House, 
and Gelston Smith’s old house, and the Hoff brothers, 
where, out of batteries, they bagged the black duck, broad- 
bill, and sheldrakes, 

Bay snipe in endless variety and number always at- 
tracted the summer gunner young and old to the meadows 
along our coasts, but the Quogue stands were always 
favorites with the New York sportsmen, and were espe- 
cially noted from the fact that Governor (afterward 
General) Dix presided over them with autocratic sway. 
Indeed, his wonderful prowess with his old muzzleloader 
was, and is still, the burden of many a Quogonian lyric 
recounting gubernatorial.exploit. Barnegat Bay then vied 
with the waters of Long Island Sound as a nesting place 
of the wildfowl during their annual migration, and 
afforded perhaps better sport owing to its inaccessibility, 
its shallow waters, and its sand spits being literally alive 
with fowl. Nor did the comparatively little destruction 
by native gunners tend to diminish their numbers ma- 
terially or to disturb them. Swan, geese, brant, and ducks 
endless in variety and numbers would in foggy weather 
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congregate on the shoals and render nights sleepless with 
(in sportsmen’s ears) their vocal music. 

Squan Beach, with the Atlantic Ocean on the one side 
and Barnegat Bay on the other, was at that time a penin- 
sula of sand barrens and sand dunes, a marine graveyard, 
each dune the monument of a fatal wreck, and was given 
over to the wrecker, a native fisher and gunner, who plied 
his trade as occasion might require in either line. There 
were several little cabins tenanted by these men and their 
families, which extended such hospitality as their shelter 
and coarse food could afford. Notably among them was 
John Maxon’s, which was utilized by a coterie or close 
corporation of half a dozen or so New York sportsmen, 
embracing members of some of our best known New York 
families. Among them were the Schuylers, the Hamil- 
tons, the Costars, the Livingstons, the Roosevelts, not 
omitting the names of Frank Forrester and Col. Bruce, 
some of whom annually spent a fortnight in the delectable 
mansion consisting of three rooms in which were three 
or four trundle beds in which the guests were expected to 
sleep double; and here, despite the entire absence of de- 
cent accommodation, these men, accustomed at home to 
every luxury, actually enjoyed roughing it, if only through 


contrast with their every-day home life, although it re- 
quired a strong love of sport to induce them to turn out 
of bed at 4 o'clock of a November morning and face per- 
haps a howling nor'easter accompanied by flurries of 
snow, row off in a sneakbox a mile or more tu a distant 
point, and lie there on a partly submerged meadow until 
nightfall, but the return home with a bunch of geese, 
canvasback or redhead, amply repaid them. Chadwick, 
the best known gunner and wrecker on the Jersey shore, 
succeeded John Maxon, and his place for years main- 
tained its reputation for discomfort and good shooting. 
Robert Roosevelt, Frank Forrester, and indeed many an- 
other, have spread the fame of the little seaside hostelry 
by pen and pencil, and Roosevelt’s little book upon Squan 
Beach gives an amusing account of a passage-at-arms be- 
tween the Chadwicks and Ortleys for the possession of 
intervening snipe flats. 

Snipe shooting in those days was something worth 
while. I recall one morning in particular, when, after a 
violent southeasterly gale, our stand shot over a hundred 
large birds before breakfast, principally jack curlews, wil- 
lets and yelpers; while the smaller varieties, dowitchers, 
etc., flew by in innumerable bunches. 


I like now to recall a somewhat similar experience in 
duck shooting off Northwest Point. We had put out our 
decoys, but nothing seemed to be flying. Presently some 
fishermen came and began hauling a seine in front of our 
point. Thinking that the game was up for the day, we 
were about going home, when along came a bunch of red- 
heads over our decoys, taking no notice of the fishermen, 
and they kept coming until we had shot away all of our 
ammunition, and had bagged 35 fine birds. Squan Beach 
is now given over to summer resorts, Chadwick’s and 
Ortley’s gunning houses being tenantless, although a 
young friend tells me he made fairly good bags of snipe 
on the Ortley meadows last summer, and one of your 
correspondents writes the Forest AND STREAM of a party 
who have recently taken 324 pounds of channel bass, 71 
pounds of striped bass, and one sheepshead of 15 pounds: 
so it would seem that wildfow] still fly over its meadows, 
and that Barnegat Bay is not altogether fished out yet. 
Such being the case, I am surprised that those old gun- 
nery houses should be unoccupied, and that some of our 
embryo sportsmen have not utilized them for fishing and 
shooting clubs. Avus. 
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The Tragedy of the Plains. 


“Wat became of thcse vast herds of Bison ameri- 
canus, popularly called the buffalo, which formerly ranged 
over almost the entire interior of the North American 
continent, always receding before the settler, with- 
drawing beyond the Mississippi River about 1800, but 
remaining on the great plains of the West, furnishing 
almost the sole support of many tribes of Indians, and 
supplying the grandest of sport for white hunters, but 
disappearing some time in the ’70s so completely, that 


only a few scattered remnants could afterward be 
found?” 
The above question is one I have been asking for a 


score of years, without once receiving what appears to 
me to be a full and satisfactory answer. Volumes have 
been written, learned articles have appeared in various 
encyclopedias and text hooks, but where they attempt 
an answer at all it is always of one import: 

“Killed by hunters.” “Ruthlessly slaughtered by In- 
dian and white hunters. merely fot sport, or for the 
sake of the hides and perhaps a juicy morsel from the 
hump upon their backs, or a tongue.” : 

“This is the result,” says the New International En- 
cyclopedia, in summing up this matter, “of a century 
of unexampled waste of one of the most numerous, in- 
teresting and valuable animals in the world, and it is an 
irretrievable national disgrace.” 

Not being able to agree with the conclusions of the 
writers above mentioncd, it is my present purpose to 
undertake to trace the migrations of these animals into 
the more northerly latitudes, and to show something 
of the extent and manner of their death in those re- 
gions, a point which has seemingly received little or no 
notice in the discussions of this question which have 
taken place. 

I was a pioneer settler in one of the interior coun- 
ties of Dakota Territory, having located there in 1879, 
entered lands from the Government, and engaged for a 
number of years, in company with certain relatives, in 
general farming and the breeding of fine cattle and 
sheep. I was then fresh from my college studies, a 
country schoolmaster in the winter seasons, and a close 
student of all such works as I could procure, especially 
those pertaining to the latest developments in_the 
natural sciences. I also filled several important official 
positions in my country during my residence there, 
which continued until after the division of the Terri- 
tory, and the creation of the two States of North Da- 
kota and South Dakota therefrom. I merely mention 
these facts in order to “qualify as a witness,” as they 
say in courts of law. 

If the reader will now pardon a slight digression, I 
wish to have something to say of the climate of that 
region, particularly of the severity of some of the 
winter storms which occasionally—quite rarely, as a 
matter of fact—visit it. The reason for this digression 
will be made clear further on. 

I think I cannot do better than by attempting a 
description of what stil] remains the severest season on 
record, to-wit: 


The Blizza'd Winter of 1880-83. 


The evening of Oct. 14, 1880, was as balmy and pleas- 
ant as you could wish an October evening to be. me- 
time during the night it began to rain, and by daylight 
on the 15th had turned to snow, which was coming down 
very rapidly. The wind increased in violence, and by 
10 o’clock you could not see an object. twenty feet away. 
Although it was early in the season, and the tempera- 
ture not very low, it was the severest storm of snow 
and wind I have ever witnessed, and one could not 
venture away from the house, or endure exposure 
longer than a few minutes, without great discomfort 
and not a little danger. The storm raged in this way 
until the early morning of the 17th, when the atmosphere 
cleared. 

I had heard of “blizzards” before, but, although 
brought up in identically the same latitude but a few 
hundred miles eastward, and where the winters are ex- 
tremely severe, this was the first storm of that char- 
acter I had ever seen. — ‘ 

My explanation of this phenomenon, while perhaps 
not scientifically exact, is as follows: 

The winds everywhere else than on the open prairies 
are intermittent. There is always something to break 


their force. They are deflected from their course by 
mountains and valleys, woods and dales, and blow with 
a yanking jerky motion. Every time the lower strata 
of the air is thus checked in its onward course the 
force is broken and thrown downward along the sur- 
face. With the prairie wind it is quite different. Hav- 
ing a clear sweep over hundreds of miles of practically 
level surface, there is nothing to deflect it; nothing but 
the waving of the prairiegrass tending in any way to check 
it. At times when these winds attain their greatest ve- 
locity they bear right on steadily every instant. There 
is no “backing up to get a new start,” but an even for- 
ward pressure. This tends to give the air currents an 
enormous lifting power, insomuch that one will often 
wish he were tied down to the prairie grass, in order 
not to soar away. It can then be better imagined than 
described what will happen when the atmosphere is 
completely filled with flying snow. It does not drift 
as with the ordinary intermittent wind, scudding along 
the surface in gusts, dropping to the ground every time 
the air current “buckles,” but rises high overhead, 
filling the air so completely as to be perfectly and con- 
tinuosly blinding, rendering it extremely dangerous for 
man or beast to be out. 

When the sun arose on the morning of Oct. 17, the 
entire aspect of the landscape seemed changed. The 
prairie at this point is quite rolling and cut by many 
dry water courses, although there is not a living stream 
in the country, and not a tree in sight. On that morn- 
ing the whole country had been brought to practically 
a dead level. The quantity of that snow was almost 
beyond belief. Everywhere on the highest land it en- 
tirely covered the prairie grass, the shallowest places 
being more than a foot deep. Wide ravines twenty feet 


deep were full to the top with a mass of snow almost as 


heavy as water, and while it afterward went off on the 
high lands, much of this October snow lay in the low 
places until about May 1. 

The task of finding cattle which had wandered away, 
and getting them home occupied‘me for the following two 
days. We had fortunately.met with no loss, but some 
of the neighbors had not been so fortunate. I saw a 
pair of heavy, strong work oxen, which had passed 
over the brow of a hill and were standing on their feet 
in the drift, dead. Their backs were on a level with the 
surface of the snow, their noses elevated as much as 
possible, in an effort to prevent smothering, the large 
horns disclosing their location. In that position they 
had not frozen, but suffocated. 

The winter following, particularly from January to 
March, was almost a continual succession of those 
terrible blizzards, with, of course, the additional dis- 
comfort of a much lower temperature than the one 
described. The first snow was constantly added to, 
and was packed by the winds and frozen so hard as to 
be nearer the consistency of ice than of ordinary snow. 
Long before spring the shallowest places on the tops 
of the hills were from two and one-half to four feet 
deep, the entire snowfall, not-counting October, being 
estimated at more than twelve feet. The railroads were 
blockaded from early January, 1881, to about May 1. 
It was before the introduction of rotary snow-plows 
and other modern machinery for the purpose of clear- 
ing tracks, and all the shoveling and “bucking” with 
locomotives, which the employes of the company re- 
duced to a science, only piled the snow the higher over 
the center of the tracks, forming a huge turnpike, with 
the next drifting wind. 

I left my interests in the hands of my relatives in 
November, and made a business trip to my old home 
on the banks of the Mississippi. When ready to return 
I was prevented from doing so by the blockade. On in- 
quiring of the superintendent of the division as to when 
the railroad would be opened, he showed me a recent 
photograph of himself, standing on a box-car in a cut 
originally three feet deep, reaching upward with a lath, 
to the level of the surface of the drift. This convinced 
me that the railroad company would never open the 
line, but that they would be compelled to wait for the 
thaw to do it. Fearing my farming interests would 
suffer before that time, I set out about April 10, with 
the intention of walking over the blockaded region, about 
150 miles, to my home. 

Wonderful sights were to be found on that trip. My 
first dinner was obtained at a farm house which was 
literally buried in snow. To gain admission to the back 
door, the farmer had dug a tunnel high enough and 





broad enough to walk through comfortably. A branch 
extended to well and stable, leaving a roof over the top 
on which we heard the cattle walking as we inspected 
it. He expressed a fear that when the thaw came 
the cattle might break through and fall into the well. 
I am afraid, however, that he was compelled to move 
out a few days later, for the next time I passed that 
location it was a lake. 

My traveling companion on that walk was an at- 
torney from the next county west of my home. He 
telegraphed ahead from a point on. the State line to say 
that he was walking through. The answer came back: 
“Bring a loaf of bread in your pocket. We are living 
on shingle nails.” However, we were already out of 
the “white flour” country, and well advanced in the 
“home-made graham” belt. As there was wheat to be 
had, though no mill to grind it, at my home, I did 
not reach the “shingle nail” territory. Doubtless if | 
had, the diet would *have been “railroad spikes” before 
I had satisfied my appetite. A visit to that region to- 
day would reveal many an old coffee mill which did 
duty in 1881 in grinding the “flour” for the family, now 
carefully preserved as a relic. 

In the matter of fuel, it was “axle grease day” at one 
town we passed through. It came a little high, but 
there was no standing at expense. Prairie hay, how- 
ever, was the main staple fuel, in town as well as 
country. This was but the second season of the opera- 
tion of the road, and one hundred days’ blockade had 
exhausted nearly everything in the way of supplies. 
The mortality among the people had been much less 
than one would expect, they having early learned to be 
very cautious about exposing themselves to the danger 
of being caught away from shelter, in case of a sudden 
blizzard. 

Walking and even teaming over the snow crust was 
perfectly easy, and snowshoes were in considerable 
favor. 

The third day, after my arrival home, it being nea: 
April 20, it began to thaw. The sun was now high, and 
when the south wind finally condescended to: assist, 
there was no let up night or day until the stow: was 
gone, and no frost from that moment ‘until> autumn. 
‘Raging torrents cut through those blockaded water 
courses, forming great islands of snow, which soon 
slunk away, and the seed time was with us in a re- 
markably short time. “Old Sol”. had also opened the 
railroad, but so many lakes formed in unexpected places 
as to give the company new troubles and further delay 
in the running of trains. 

A distinguishing feature of this particular part of 
the prairies is the number of intermittent lakes which 
abound. Some of these lakes are eight or nine miles 
long, and contain several thousand acres. Others are 
but small marshes of one hundred acres or less, In- 
dians and others long in the country claimed that there 
had always been alternate periods of wet and dry sea- 
— the lakes filling and drying out in quite regular 
cycles, 

The last shadow of Indian title to these lands had 
been extinguished July 13, 1869, and the lands were 
platted by Government surveyors and became subject 
to homstead entry in 1873 and 1874. At that time, as 
the work of the surveyors clearly indicated, the lakes 
had been full of water. When I rode an Indian pony 
into the country in October, 1879, the lakes were per- 
fectly dry, and bearing grass that would have yielded 
five tons of hay to the acre. The largest one was. then 
burning over. The fire was communicated from the 
heavy grass to the peaty soil, and great holes several 
feet deep were burned out, and smouldered for many 
weeks, showing that the soil itself was thoroughly dried 
out. This would have required a period of extreme 
drouth of at least seven years. When this snow of 
1881 went off the lakes were again full to the brim, and 
I believe have never since thoroughly dried out as before. 

As the blizzard winters come at the periods of great- 
est moisture, I think it safe to say that the last of 
a series of such winters had occurred not later than 
1872. This is borne out by other evidence, although 


exact records of so early a day in an uninhabited coun- 
try are difficult to obtain. 

succeeding winters which I witnessed there, none 
approached in severity the one above described, and 
some were actually as mild and pleasant as if removed 
at least 1,500 miles to the southward. As a rule, how- 
ever, the mean average winter temperature is about 
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zero, Fahr. Personally I have never seen but two 
blizzards since that date. 


A Lesson in Bones. 


Readers are doubtless familiar with the oft published 
story of the wholesale slaughter of the buffalo on the 
more southerly plains, beginning with the opening of 
the Union Pacific and other roads entering the region, 
the introduction of modern breech-loading weapons, 
the entry of the commercial spirit which sought to 
traffic in large numbers of hides, and the wholesale 
methods of slaughter adopted by both Indian and white 
hunters, in an effort to supply this demand. I shall 
have no space to repeat what others have written, but 
must confine myself to showing what the buffalo them- 
selves were doing in the meantime, as they certainly 
proved themselves not the kind of game to stand still 
and be slaughtered. 

When, after considerable rambling over the prairies 
of western Minnesota and the eastern counties of 
Dakota, I reached a point a few miles to the westward 
of the Big Sioux River, I noted with astonishment the 
enormous number of skeletons of buffalo lying bleach- 
ing upon the prairies. These skeletons with the great 
round skulls and black, shell-like horns, were in a per- 
fect state of preservation, and but few gave any ap- 
pearance of having been disturbed since the death of 
the animal. I had always associated these animals 
with the prairies from Nebraska southward, had never 
heard of their being hunted in Dakota, and was at a 
loss to account for the presence of these bones. The 
explanation that they had been exterminated by hunters 
never satisfied me. Counting the skeletons on the half 
section entered by me, I found that they numbered 
fully two hundred. 

I said to myself: “If hunters killed these animals I 
can find broken limbs, and rifle balls marking ribs and 
other bones, and if they were as hard to kill as claimed, 
some of them should show many such marks.” I there- 
fore searched often and diligently, but the evidence 
was lacking. A stray shoulder blade, older in appear- 
ance than the rest. had a steel spear-head sticking 
through it, as evidence that an Indian had killed this 
animal many years ago; but on the newer looking and 
complete skeletons no mark of violence was to be ob- 
served, and I felt that some great error had been made in 
assigning the cause of their death. After witnessing that 
blizzard winter, I concluded that what was being over- 
looked was the part played by those three “smart fel- 
lows” of the old nursery rhyme, “Jack Frost,” “Tom 
Snow” and “Borean Dan,” who had evidently held the 
trump card in this great American tragedy of the nine- 
teenth century. 


The Passing of the Bison. 


After a most searching investigation of this subject, 
I am now satisfied that the following is the true his- 
tory of this tragedy: 

The buffalo were migratory “in their habits. Long 
distance traveling was their long suit. It is probable 
they could wear out the best horse in a month’s chase. 
Unlike our domestic cattle or the slow moving buffalo 
of the far east, the bison could strike a lope and keep 
it up by the hour, without once breaking the gait. 

To the north of their native ranges, beyond the “big 
bend” in the Missouri River, and stretching away four 
hundred miles lay the great grassy prairies of the 
Territory of Dakota, then an uninhabited region, there 
being not even an Indian making a permanent home 
anywhere between the Big Sioux and Red Rivers on 
the east and the Missouri River on the west, except 
perhaps at some such location as Devil’s Lake. Driven 
from their-old ranges between the Rio Grande and the 
Platte, the buffalo swam the Missouri above the big 
bend—and never came back. Writers have noted the 
fact that they swam this river in immense herds num- 
bering many millions, but the point not observed is the 
vital one—they never came back. Old trappers along 
the river and early settlers at Yankton knew it, and 
often asked each other: “By what instinct does the 
buffalo always swim the Missouri in one direction? 
Why does he go from Nebraska into Dakota in the 
spring, but never return in the fall?” He was fleeing 
from the incessant crack of the rifle, and from the 
traps and pitfalls prepared for him by “pot hunters,” 
and, though he knew it not, to a fate more certain and 
terrible than that he was leaving behind. 

Upon reaching these quiet pastures the herds natur- 
ally split into smaller bands, under the leadership of 
the strongest bulls, each band choosing its own feed- 
ing grounds, from which the leaders would drive off all 
intruders of their own species. For protection against 
prowling wolves and other enemies, it was their habit 
to gather at night in a particular spot, choosing an 
elevation from which they could obtain a good view 
on all sides, and returning to the same spot every 
night. They must have maintained quite a military for- 
mation, with a guard of the strongest animals on the 
outside, where, as one observer claims, they marched 
in a circular path throughout the night, while another 
maintains an intruder would have found a bristling line 
of heads turned outward all round the circle. 

These yarding places were very plainly marked be- 
fore the soil was put under cultivation, as the prairie 
grasses, once subdued, are never renewed again with the 
same varieties. They were exactly circular.in form, and 
one which I plowed through in 1880 was fully one hundred 
feet in diameter, and, might easily have yarded two 
hundred animals. The weeds which would have grown 
upon it during the first few years after desertion had 
disappeared, and a new sod had formed. The odor of 
the barn yard was still very marked upon it, and the 
first crops plainly showed the effect of the fertilizer. 
From these facts I estimated at that time that it had 
been deserted about nine or ten years. 

It will be seen, then, that it would have been neces- 
sary for new arrivals to move on toward the north, 
until they reached unpreempted pasturage, which would 
lead them entirely across Dakota and probably across 
the British Province of Manitoba as well. 

On these ranges the herds would be fat and sleek in 
the fall, for the grasses are of the very best, and never 
fail in dry or wet seasons. They would also survive one 
of those mild winters I have mentioned, and be in fine 
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condition in spring, as the buffalo grass dries into a 
natural hay, which is sweet and nutritious all winter. 
Even in the more common colder but snowless winters 
it is not probable they would suffer much loss. In case 
they so survived for several years, their numbers would 
increase enormously. But when the snow lay deep 
upon the ground, and the great blizzard came down 
from the north, no escape was possible. Many would 
be buried where they sought the shelter of some hill 
or sharp break in the prairie, and share the fate of the 
old oxen. Large clusters of bones found in such spots 
indicate that this happened. Those which survived the 
storm would most certainly be doomed. Not a spear 
of grass could be seen in 1881, and no grass-feeding 
animal except the jack rabbit could possibly reach it, 
and I do not know how he managed to do so. 

That season of 1881 marked the end of the antelope, 
a handsome little animal of the deer kind, which used 
to watch me from his point of vantage on the top of a 
neighboring hill. His feed cut off by snow, his slender 
hoofs breaking through the crust when he tried to run, 
he was at the mercy of his enemies, man, dog and wolf, 
and not one survived in that region. 

As late as 1869 or 1870 large herds of buffalo were 
seen swimming the Missouri. About 1872, when the 
Northern Pacific Railroad was graded through west of 
Fargo, the bones were lying everywhere upon the 
prairies. At that time particles of hide or sinew were 
still attached to many of these bones, showing that they 
had not been exposed to the elements longer than one 
or two seasons. Rumors of herds of live buffalo were 
also heard up to 1875, but always, like the mirage in 
the desert, at some distant point. Diligent inquiry 
failed to locate them. One settler claimed the dis- 
tinction of having killed a lone animal, which must have 
survived in the shelter of one of those small fringes 
of stunted timber which border a few of the permanent 
lakes. He is the only man I ever saw who claimed to 
have killed a buffalo in Dakota. If there ever was an 
extended hunt by white hunters in the interior of that 
territory, I have been unable to learn of it. There was 
no chance on these open prairies for the methods of 
the pot hunter. 

Ask the settler how these bones came there, and he will 
probably answer: “I suppose the Injuns killed ’em 
for fun.” Ask the Indian, he will grunt, and offer no 
explanation. 

Eastern Dakota (by which I mean that part of the 
two present States lying east of the Missouri River) has 
an area of fully 80,000 square miles. Let us suppose 
50,000 square miles of this to have been included in the 
buffalo range. The half section I have mentioned lies 
upon the extreme eastern limits of this range. There 
were places where the bones lay much thicker than 
there, and where they were gathered and shipped in 
car lots, for commercial uses. I will, however, estimate 
on the basis of two hundred per section, or square 
mile, and we have 50,000 square miles, with 200 per 
square mile, equals 10,000,000 skeletons scattered over 
the prairies of eastern Dakota, in 1880. This we would 
be compelled to double, in order to include Manitoba, 
giving 20,000,000 as a conservative estimate of the re- 
mains of those herds which swam the Missouri near 
the Nebraska line, and which I believe must all have 
perished in one season. The question I will leave open 
is whether any buffalo remained at that time in eastern 
Nebraska and Kansas, to share the same fate. 

That similar things had happened long before, I 
think I have found proof in the writtings of Washing- 
ton Irving, who himself killed a buffalo in Nebraska, 
in 1832. In one of his interesting accounts of western 
adventure, as his hero, Captain Bonneville, was tra- 
versing the valley of the Platte, in 1832, he notes the 
following incident: “At one place he observed a field 
decorated with buffalo skulls, arranged in circles, curves 
and other mathematical figures, as if for some mystic 
rite or ceremony. They were almost innumerable, and 
seem to have been a vast hecatomb offered up in thanks- 
giving to the Great Spirit for some signal success in 
the chase.” 

Whence came, these skulls of animals, which must 
have been dead long prior to 1832, in a region where 
the only hunters had been savages with long-handled 
spears? They could not have been killed by these 
savages, as was evidently supposed, but the dry skulls 
had been gathered upon the prairies. We will refer the 
question to some rancher who has lost his herds in 
the forks of the Platte, in some more recent hard 
winters. 


Let us now look to the westward, and we shall find 
that by far the larger numbers of these migratory 
herds passed over those great arid plains between the 
Black Hills country and the Rockies. On those plains 
they found practically no feed, the vegetation con- 
sisting of cactus and sage brush. They therefore kept 
straight on to the north for more than a thousand miles 
from their starting point, millions on millions of them 
never pausing until they reached the fertile regions of 
the Saskatchewan, across the border in what was then 
the Hudson Bay Company’s territory, a country in 
which hunting was a practical impossibility. A friend 
of mine who assisted in locating the line of the Union 
Pacific Railroad across those plains in 1867, was 
blocked for hours at a time by the northward rush of 
those mighty herds, an experience not at all unusual. 

When the Canadian Pacific road was built through 
the Saskatchewan valley about 1882, observers reported 
that the prairies appeared white with the skeletons of 
somthing like 5,000 buffalo to the square mile. These 
bones were piled in mountain heaps at the railroad 
stations, where they were gathered for shipment. A 
stream was named “Pile of Bones River,” and the 
present capital of Assinobia territory, Regina, was 
originally “Pile of Bones.” 

Year after year great herds of southern bred animals 
had rushed into those northern regions. Fierce and 
terrible must have been the fight for supremacy upon 
those limited pastures, for there were more animals 
than the grass could support. Here, too, the winters 
shut down early, and a temperature of 50 to 60 below 
zero is not an unusual thing. Clearly, without feed 
or shelter, and with the addition of this terrible cold, 
not one could a survive. The wooded regions 
were occupied by a stronger and fiercer buffalo, long 
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inured to that climate, which easily kept these migra- 
tory herds at bay. 

In the fertile sections of Montana and Wyoming they 
would prokably fare somewhat better, but still not be 
entirely safe. Stockmen have found that their cattle 
will live upon the ranges, even if the snow is quite 
deep, so long as it remains soft, so that they can paw 
it away after the manner of the reindeer; but when the 
chinook wind blows over the passes from the Pacific 
and softens the top of the snow, forming a crust with 
the following freeze, it is all off and the stock must be 
fed, or perish. 

We have now disposed of everything except the Pan- 
handle of Texas, portions of western Kansas and east- 
ern Colorado, and certain sheltered spots in the moun- 
tains, as being about the only spots where the herds 
could possibly survive a really severe winter. And was 
not that condition after 1872? After that date hunters 
were pursuing the “southern herd” and the “mountain 
herd,” which might more properly have been mentioned 
as broken remnants, for that is all they were. 

There was no realization of the fact, but there was 
a spring when the sun arose over an awful spectacle 
of death and desolation upon the prairies; when there 
was food there for all the carnivorous birds and beasts 
in the world; the tragedy was complete, and the buffalo 
never would come back. 

As long as those great herds were in existence, there 
never were hunters in all the west to keep down the 
increase, I care not what methods they adopted. After 
they were scattered and gone, the rest was easy, and 
the race was almost extinct before there was any reali- 
zation of what had happened. 

I am sorry to deprive the hunter of his glory, but is 
not here circumstantial evidence sufficient to convict 
“Old Boreas” in any court of record? : 

Cuicaco, Il. Romanzo N. Bunn. 


’ 
Buffalo and Quail. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Reference in an editorial to the theory of a western 
correspondent that the buffalo were wiped out by hard 
winters, not slaughtered by hide-hunters, recalls to mind 
the testimony given by Col. W. F. Cody, Buffalo Jones, 
and others to a committee of Congress having under con- 
sideration a bill setting aside a large tract of Government 
land for a buffalo range and providing for restoration of 
the herds. Col. Cody testified then, and he has told me 
since, that the extermination of the buffalo herds was in- 
stigated and encouraged by the generals commanding the 
troops on the frontier as a military measure against In- 
dians. The buffalo was the red man’s commissary on the 
hoof, and while the herds roamed the plains the Indians 
could not be kept on the reservations. In order to control 
the Indians, the military authorities decided that it was 
necessary to deprive them of the source of supplies for 
their war parties. Generals Sheridan and Sherman ap- 
proved the plan, and the slaughtering was done by troops, 
and by Crows, Crees, and other friendly tribes, who were 
encouraged in the work and assisted with ammunition. 
The virtual extermination of the great herds was accom- 
plished with startling celerity, it will be remembered. 

Col, Cody, Buffalo Jones, and men of their sort must 
be credited with accurate knowledge of the things they 
talkabout. So it is quite possible that the obloquy heaped 
upon hide-hunters and tourist sportsmen for many years 
has not been wholly deserved. How much the hard win- 
ters had to do with the obliteration of buffalo cannot 
be determined until we see the evidence collected by your 
western correspondent. Incidentally the destructiv and 
miscreant hide-hunter may turn out to be another busted 
myth. 

[I note in your columns a paragraph about quail taking 
to trees in Virginia. It refers, doubtless, to the Bob 
White. Years ago in the Sierra foothills I hunted Cali- 
fornia blue quail and noticed that when flushed and scat- 
tered they frequently flew into the branches of oak trees. 
Starlight, a Gladstone setter of high quality, over whom 
I shot during one season, often pointed birds in trees. In 
New Mexico the quail habitually go into the trees at dusk 
and roost there ali night. I had a shooting companion 
whom I could not dissuade from the habit of potting birds 
from the trees on the way home after a day’s shooting. 
He would shoot fairly all day in the field, but if his bag 
was smaller than mine, he would get out of the buggy on 
the way home, run over to-a cottonwood clump, and turn 
loose both barrels at dark masses in the branches. He 
usually returned to the buggy with half a dozen or more 
quail, and when we reached home he would displav his 
bag and boast of having beaten me at shooting. 

ALLEN KELLY. 


The Drum of the Partridge. 


New York, Oct. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: Will 
not some of your readers kindly advise in your columns 
whether partridges ever “drum” in the autumn months. 
If they do, is it the old bird or the young one, or both? 

An editor recently cut out for me a reference to thedrum- 
ming of partridges in the Adirondacks, and said, with 
much scorn: “Partridges, you know, never drum in the 
fall! Only in the spring, sir!” 

How about this? Last Sunday, near Stamford, Conn., 
three of us in the woods there heard a partridge drum— 
or did we? Mr. W. J. Long, who resides at Stamford, 
had been invited to our pork-and-beans dinner at the tent 
in the woods on the banks of that fine trout stream. He 
was not present. Can it be that he was concealed out in 
the forest, and had some kind of buzzer that he let off to 
make us think we heard a partridge drumming? Strange 
things happen in Connecticut, and Mr. Long has been 
accused of making birds do unusual stunts. That he was 
responsible for this seeming drumming is further evi- 
denced by the fact that Dr. R. T. Morris, the owner of 
the forest, had told us a dozen times that we would not 
walk ten steps further without “raising” a partridge; and 
not one rose. 

Further, when a partridge drums, does he beat his own 
breast with his wings, or the stump, log, etc., on which he 
stands, or both? Some of us who have been privileged, 
a few times, to watch Sir Partridge from afar at such an 
interesting juncture, feel pretty sure that at least the first 
four or five slow beats of his wings are against his own 
breast. After that we are not so sure. L. F. Brown, 
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Those “Sleeping” Dusky Mallards 
Well’ hardly eves 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The red gods fly scored many rises; the dusky mallard 
gets more. Your paper certainly has a wide circulation, 
and is closely read. 

Mr. John Burroughs, in the July issue of Outing, 
asserts that while he hunted ducks he “time and again” 
reached for his gun to shoot at dusky mallards that he 
knew were al! sleeping soundly. This while hardly 
within gunshot of the ducks; and the mere act of reaching 
for that gun while the ducks did not see him, waked them 
all instantly! That was “duck-and-man telepathy!” And 
this is proof of his claim that he is a duck hunter; yet in 
the very next (August) issue of Outing, he specifically 
declares he is mot a duck hunter! . 

The above allegation, that he had “time and again” seen 
groups of mallards “all sound asleep” was made the sub- 
ject, in Forest anp Stream, of a general denial by me, 
in these words: “No man ever saw two or more dusky 
mallards (Anas obscura) that were all asleep together.” 

The assertion, and the general denial, formed an issue, 
with the duty resting on Mr. Burroughs or his advocates 
to prove a statement so ridiculous that it is pitiful. And 
that is all the “dogmatism” contained in the denial that 
has served its purpose, as of course no one has ventured 
forth to prove an impossible case. Even those who choose 
to treat the denial as an original assertion and demand 
that I prove it, admit in these columns that Mr. Bur- 
roughs could not have known those ducks were asleep in 
any one of the cases that he observed “time and again.” 

ton as long and exceptionally excellent opportunities 
for observing dusky mallards have been enjoyed not sim- 
ply by me, but by some famous ornithologists who have 
devoted their lives to studying and writing about web- 
footed wildfowls, facts known about them warrant a pre- 
sumption by a legitimate process of reasoning that “No 
man,” etc. But I cannot permit men who are watching 
for chances to trip me to force me into the false position 
of appearing to assert that I have always had, and still 
have, all the eyes of all the men in the world since the 
beginning of mankind. This is absurd. To challenge me 
in scorn to prove it, is more absurd. To those not un- 
friendly it will be enough to disclaim ever having in- 
tended to place myself in such a position. But it is my 
full belief that no man ever did see a group of dusky mal- 
lards that were all asleep, without sentinels. When the 
illustrated article about hunting ducks with field-glass and 
camera appears here, readers will note that it is the height 
of improbability that any man since the beginning of 
time has seen dusky mallards with habits that have been 
so clearly known and observed, all asleep together. Mean- 
while, readers are invited to read carefully what I 
separately wrote in the article which contained the general 
denial of the allegation by Mr. Burroughs. 

How little I spare myself to unpiqued readers here that 
are alone worthy of consideration, will be manifest from 
the following incidents showing how I have been scored, 
not by foes in a former contest, but by personal friends 
and comrades. By virtue of what sense of humor do they 
treat my denial as making me a legitimate target for prac- 
tical joking, and will not let me confine that denial to 
dusky mallards under normal conditions? i 

Two days after Forest AND STREAM printed that denial, 
a broker at 50 Broadway telephoned, “Come here in a cab, 
quick! Matter life and death!” Hustled to his office, 
where he showed. three old wooden decoys that he had 
decorated with little white nightcaps, and shouted: 
“Dusky mallards all, and all asleep together! Cigars on 
you. Want two mild ones for a quarter.” : : 

Cigar money gone, and a dollar for a cab used in driv- 
ing two blocks! : ae ; 

From away out near Nakusp, in British Columbia, my 
old comrade, George Abriel, mails to me a horrible pen- 
drawing of three ducks snoring quacks from three beds, 
and of himself leading me to their bedsides and saying: 
“They are asleep; be not afraid.” Four cents postage due 
on the letter! a : 

Last week a fishing-tackle dealer hailed me on Green- 
wich street with, “Step right in here and let me show you 
a cold storage plant.” There he stopped me before many 
hundreds of dressed fowls, and I asked what they were. 
Note his crushing reply: “Group of dusky mallards all 
asleep together. You do not even recognize them. What 
do you know about ducks, anyhow, and now you can’t 
say ‘No man,’” etc. ‘ 

From Main River, in Newfoundland, that waggish 
Italian merchant, Antonio Nardini, sent me a package, re- 
ceived this morning, with charges not paid, that contained 
a cabbage head, and a letter as follows: “If you will come 
here again right away I'll show you ‘telepathy’ that works 
backwards—mallards not waked but all put to sleep with 
gun, powder and shot, and not a sentinel bird in sight.” 
Even the cabbage had been sliced and ruined by the men 
of the United States Customs’ Collector at Bangor search- 
ing for dutiable stuff that they thought the cabbage might 
conceal ! 

While I care nothing for men who are not only oppo- 
nents, but unfriendly, these sarcasms from friends come 
home to me. Five telegrams, three with full charges on 
them, eight or ten telephone inquiries, and as many letters, 
have also asked me in substance, “How do you know that 
no man,” ete. I ae was ~4 tired of any words, and of 
a denial being treated as an allegation. 

And here ‘ the last straw. At luncheon to-day a 
former comrade at Mattamuskeet Lake buttonholed me, 
obtained the usual cigar, and lectured at me between 


uffs : t 
F “Got all the eyes men ever owned, or will own through 
all past and future eternity, have you? The next time 
you mar an article with one incorrect statement, just de- 
cide beforehand to hold ahead before you shoot. You 
got your bird, all right, but you should hit thro the 
head. Yes, I know, we shot mallards at Kitty Hawk, 
members of the same group, and in one we found seeds of 
the cloudberry that don’t grow south of Labrador, and 
in another seeds that only grow in South America. Those 
birds had met from Great r Lake and from Argentine 
in two days or less; must have used telepathy, invited 
each other to a little wild celery lunch day after to- 
morrow on the outer North Carolina coast. Yes, they 
were no doubt awful tired after all that flight of say 2,500 
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or 3,000 miles each; and the 


5 had sentinels out, all 
right, bad luck to them! But those are not really ab- 
normal conditions. Just suppose that at the luncheon they 
had gone on a little spree in honor of their and 
had ventured to eat some roots that would make them 
drunk, and finally put them all to sleep, for ducks will be 
ducks, you know. Suppose we go right down there and 
feed a lot of ducks on rum-soaked wild rice. Why, we 
could row about and pick the mallards up by thousands, 
sentinels and all.” 

All right, ye jokers. Be it so. All ducks sleep soundly 
until a gun is pointed at them. Then they all wake on 
the instant. This is especially true when the hunter is in 
a position where the ducks could not see him if they were 
awake, and more true when the hunter declares he is not 
a hunter. F. Brown. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Of course dusky mallards sometimes sleep; yet even 
when they do, one standing right beside them could not 
be sure they were asleep. 

Very few of mere duck hunters have actually seen a 
group of these birds when some members of the group 
were in the posture and repose of even seeming sleep. 
No group of such ducks fails to have members that are 
manifestly awake, acting as sentinels, keenly alert and 
watchful. As this is true of all groups near enough to be 
observed, it is also true of groups too distant for detailed 
observation. To find and note an exception to this abso- 
lute fact of the constant exercise by dusky mallards of 
this protection from danger, is in their case an impossi- 
ble exception to the rule that self-preservation is the first 
law of nature. It would be like seeing a rock drawn from 
the earth by the attraction of gravitation. Only those who 
really know the habits of dusky mallards can realize how 
absolutely this is true; only such men are entitled to 
judge. And they will see no falsity in the statement, “No 
man ever saw two or more dusky mallards that were all 
actually asleep together.” 

It follows that those who admittedly have little knowl- 
edge of the habits, conduct, and customs of mallards, and 
who produce no experience by reputable men to prove 
their denials, are the true dogmatists. Obliged to admit 
that a statement by Mr. Burroughs about sleeping mal- 
lards and “telepathy” has been shown to be so ridiculous 
as to be pitiful, they hunt for and pounce upon what they 
hope is a “peg on which to hang a dispute.” 

Study of dusky mallards at Bird Rock, Magdalen 
Islands, and around Bay St. Louis and Pass Christian, in 
Louisiana, must convince sportsmen who have no motive 
for denying it that no group of such birds all get actually 
asleep at the same time, leaving no sentinels. 

Readers of Forest AND STREAM who may be interested 
in the habits of dusky mallards, should read Elliott, prob- 
ably our best authority on web-footed wildfowls, and 
especially his chapter on the surprising vigilance of ‘the 
dusky mallards. If they follow this by actual study of 
mallards, they will come, more and more, to know that to 
catch even one such duck when isolated and solitary, in 
an attitude of seeming sleep, is like catching a weasel 
asleep; and that to find a group of mallards in seeming 
sleep without sentinels, is like searching for the pot of 
gold at the end of a rainbow. A. H. STEPHENS. 


Migratory Stragglers. 


PassinG through Battery Park the other day I saw a 
small speckled woodpecker clinging to the bark of one of the 
trees. He was evidently a migrant that had lost his way 
or been left behind. The weather being wet and chill, he 
looked somewhat bedraggled and decidedly disconsolate. 
On my approaching to get a good view of him, he took 
wing to another part of the park, where was a congrega- 
tion of sparrows. These made no attempt to molest him, 
being doubtless impressed with the size of his bill. The 
English sparrow dearly loves a scrap, but he is a prudent 
bird withal. 

As I continued on my way I recalled other instances of 
migratory stragglers. One was that of a crested fly- 
catcher who flew in through my window one morning as 
I was dressing. Another that of a veery whom I observed 
perched on my windowsill while a cat on a neighboring 
fence kept her basilisk gaze fixed upon him. Still another 
was that of a bluebird crouching low beneath a dripping 
hedge in mid-November. 

Now it would be interesting to know whether these 
migratory stragglers have lost their sense of direction and 
invariably perish, or take wing again at nightfall and pur- 
sue their southerly course. We may assume that they are 
birds of inferior strength, but their intelligence may not 
be inferior. But does it require the collective intelligence 
or instinct of a flock of birds to engineer a migration, or 
is one bird alone capable of it? 

Whatever may be the answer to this question, it is 
pretty certain, as pointed out by a learned British 
ornithologist, Mr. Alfred Newton, that past experience 
has nothing to do with the directing of migration; that is 
to say, with the finding of a course. For what would 
experience be in this case? Simply the memory of land- 
marks from observation. But how could a bird migrating 
by night observe the land to any purpose, or what obser- 
vations could a bird crossing the ocean far from land 
make which would be of any assistance to it in a subse- 
quent migration? Another thing is this, that the young 
and the old among migrants always journey apart, a 
most generally by different routes. This was observed by 
Temminck and abundantly proved Gatke (of Heligo- 
land) and others, as noted by Mr. Newton. The young 
can have no experience, and yet they manage to reach 
their goal. It is clear, therefore, that a knowledge of 
signs or landmarks cannot account for the accuracy with 
which birds steer their course. 

Dr. Von Middendorf, a Russian, observed that birds 
migrating across Siberia were in the habit of steering for 
the Taimyr Peninsula, the seat of one of the magnetic 
poles, but Prof. Baird, an American, observed that birds 
migrating on this continent do not direct their course 
for the magnetic pole. The question arises, Did Prof. 
Baird observe long and carefully enough? Magnetic in- 
fluence is really a most plausible theory, and one fact, at 
least, which would nae —> is that birds ap- 
pear to prefer thick or cloudy nig migrating, when 
the electric currents may be supposed to be most active. 
But even admitting the theory to be correct, it does not 


cover the whole ground. For while attraction of the pole 

might enable birds to find their way genetally to the 

north, it could not, manifestly, enable them to find their 
rticular nesting locations or spots, to which, as is well 
nown, they return year after year. 

Altogether, in the words of Mt. Newton, “the whole 
question is fraught with difficulty, and we must leave to 
time the discovery of this mystery of mysteries.” 

F 


RANCIS MOooNnaAN. 
New York, October. 


Some Animals I Have Studied. 


XIL—A Craoky Old Horse, 


WE possess a small horse which is famous for his 
eccentricities. He’s as great a bundle of contradictions, as 
many-sided in character as Malty, the trick dog. 

He’s the first and only yellow horse I ever liked or 
admired. But though he has certain exasperating ways, 
he is beautiful, affectionate, and generally lovable. His 
color is really a bright terra-cotta, with a distinct pinkish 
tinge, and a dark brown stripe along the backbone. His 
mane is fine, soft, silky, with a gleam of gold in it. 
And although he must be twenty years old, or older, his 
tail is still amazingly heavy and reaches the ground, or 
would but for its proud outward curve. His eyes are full 
and bright, his feet so good that the hind ones never need 
to be shod and the forefeet only about once in a year fora 
short time. He seems to be as sound, as active, and as 
gay as when a colt. I have heard that Buffalo Bill (who 
ought to be a good judge of horses) declares that yellow- 
ish or saddle-colored horses with striped backbone aver- 
age hardier and more enduring than other colors. But in 
my own limited experience, Chass is the first yellow horse 
without some serious physical fault or weakness. His 
faults are all in his disposition. If he hasn’t a character 
a mind, an individuality, then I will own that animals are 
= ee, R 

o begin at the beginning, when we first got possessi 
of him he was the wildest bridle-wise leet I Soar tae: 
more afraid of a man than of anything else in creation. 
indicating that he had been treated with violence. In- 
deed, we afterward learned that he had been the property 
of a gypsy during his “breaking in” days, and that the 
human brute habitually caught him with the lasso when- 
ever he desired to use him, threw him, and proceeded to 
nearly “beat his brains out” with a huge club before put- 
ting on the bridle. He was about five years old when he 
came to live with us (I say “live with us,” because we 
have grown to regard him as one of the family, and I 
would not consent to exchange him for any other horse 
nor for a very large sum of money), and we saw at once 
that he had, apparently, been hopelessly ruined in disposi- 
tion. Whenever he was wanted, he had to be forced into 
the stable, and then cornered, and two fearless active 
men were required to bridle him. He could not be enticed 
to follow in. No man could get near him without help. 
No ordinary farm horse could catch him. But with the 
help of Malty, the trick dog, whose motto was always 

Catch anything or run it off the earth!” (I’ve seen her 
catch low-flying quail and other birds, and without hurt- 
ing them), we drove him into the stable day after day. 
We have here an excellent, well-watered pasture, and can- 
not bear to keep any animal tied or shut up. When I first 
tried alone to bridle him, he retreated to a corner of the 
stable, squatted like a lion about to spring, trembled like a 
volcano on the point of explosion, and gave a snort like 
the popping of a locomotive’s safety valve. I hesitated 
for I saw that there was great danger of getting hurt, or 
causing him to hurt himself, for he was crazy with terror. 
Continuing to apply the most flattering terms I could 
think of, in the softest voice I could muster, I at last at- 
tempted to get near his head, whereupon he violently 
whirled, struck me with his hip and knocked me in a heap 
to the further side, then spun about in a most terrif ing 
manner on all fours, on the hind feet, leaping, wildly 
searching for some place of exit. In spite of my own 
peril, I trembled for the horse. I feared he might try to 
break through the wall, or even through the roof. I saw 
no sign of viciousness—only fear, and a mad desire for 
freedom. Yet I can truthfully say I’d as soon be in a 
lion’s den as in that situation again. I don’t recollect 
how many I had to call to my help that time. In fact, 
I was myself conquered, if not broken. But it was Clay, 
my brother, who finally slipped the bridle on the slippery 
fellow, who at once became docile, though nervous and 
shaking still. We found him tender-mouthed, easily led, 
apparently anxious only to avoid punishment, having no 
thought of inflicting injury upon us or on any living 
thing. 

_ Yet there was so much trouble, danger, and loss of time 
in dealing with him that we were in despair; until our 
aged father, whom we had not counted on at all, one day 
came out to “have a look” at the untamed acquisition. 
He didn’t look long until he ridiculed us for our lack of 
understanding, saying: “Why, boys, that horse will be all 
right! He is nervous and mettlesome, and has been 
shamefully abused, but he’s got lots of sense, you'll find, 
and will be kind and gentl: when he finds ’ve got 
sense enough to know how to treat a horse! In the first 
place, don’t try to jump right at his head. Can’t you see 
vente just — — i = Some fool’s been beatin’ 
im over the hea im Ww i 
a ee you are not afraid of 

“He’s liable to kick,” I protested. 

“Some folks ought to be kicked!” irritably insisted this 
venerable friend of horses, wherewith he at once confi- 
i aeperees — omy forbidding looking ani- 
mal, saying, arley, whoa! 

—_— - ’em hurt Fan e o re 

“T tell you, pa, he’s so violent he can knock over 
with his tail,” I exclaimed, trying mildly to deiain him 
Clay also insisted that the beast was dangerous. ; 

“Quit slanderin’ that horse,” the old gentleman retorted, 
with a great show of indi tion, while continuing to 
draw nearer the rear of the frightened horse, who seemed 
truly unapproachable. It was a thrilling moment when 
he raised one hand to pat him on the hip, while the horse 
kept crouching lower and lower, and shrinking and 
eae more and more into his corner, but hand 


and the horse stood still. Little by Bake 
was patting 


intrepid old man crept forward, until 
the glossy neck, aoe 
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“Now—whoa, Charley!—bring your bridle. There, 
there, Charley! We'll show ’em what you’re good for. 
Whoa, boy!” 

Father saddled the horse and rode him, often far from 
home, declaring “he’s as safe a horse as I should want,” 
and Chass grew so fond of him that at last he would go to 
him of his own accord, and allow himself to be caught 
outside. He would stand as still as a statue for the feeble 
old man to mount, which must have been very trying to a 
horse so nervous, for father’s legs were stiffish, and 
he was sometimes a long while in getting up, refusing 
assistance. 

But years elapsed before we “boys” could get that horse 
to stand for us, or allow himself to be quietly caught by 
us. And in the meantime we were compelled to apply 
some of the professional horse trainer’s tricks to thor- 
oughly subdue him. Once we tied his front feet together 
and threw him, when he was in a rebellious mood, and he 
got upon his hindfeet and plunged about in that plight, 
a magnificent, terrifying spectacle. 

When he is angry, though he never seems to desire to 
hurt any man, he is the stubbornest, most unconquerable 
equine I ever saw. When good-humored he is the kindest, 
gentlest, most faithful. A whisper is better than any loud 
command, a barely perceptible touch of a whip sends him 
lunging forward. He will pull till he falls. He will go 
wherever his rider guides, if the rider shows no fear. 
When he tries to “run away,” as he often does, all that is 
needed to check him suddenly is to laugh boisterously at 
him, when he at once slows down, and proceeds in a de- 
based, shamed manner, nose close to the ground, sighing 
dejectedly. This has been the case hundreds of times. 
No man could, after looking at the sudden change in his 
manner, doubt that he is ashamed to be laughed at, as 
was the case with Major, the clown dog. Yet, like that 
same dog, he delights in provoking laughter when loose 
in the pasture, and will do the most unheard-cf stunts 
undoubtedly for that reason. He looks as if laughing 
himself. He will imitate certain of our motions well-nigh 
as faithfully as a monkey could: such as kicking at an im- 
aginary foe, striking, pretending to drink from a bottle, 
which he holds firmly between his teeth by the neck, 
smoking, etc. He has not been trained to do these tricks; 
he performed each one successfully the first time it was 
attempted. He’s not a conversationalist, like “Clever 
Hans,” but for quick understanding and humor I doubt 
if his equal exists. He plays with us, with the pigs, with 
the dogs, with the calves, and is exceedingly careful never 
to harm any small animal or bird. The chickens are 
never disturbed by him, even if they eat most of the corn 
from under his very nose in his trough. 

Flora, an old mare, once picked up a large shoat that 
was trying to get into her trough, and lifted it gently over 
the high wall of her stall, dropping it on the other side. 

Old Bay, whom I had dragging logs for me in a clear- 
ing, soon showed that he comprehended my object, so 
that after starting a log heap he could be trusted to take 
the logs to it alone, place them alongside, and wait for 
me to come up with my little load and unfasten his. After 
the first time he needed no driver to any heap. If a log 
caught against any small, low stump, he’d look around, 
hump himself, and lift it over. If the stump was high, 
he'd give a jerk or two, then pull to the right or left. He 
seemed to enjoy the work. L. R. MorpHew. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





Another Snake Hunting Dog. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 

Mark E. Noble, in a late number, gives an account of a 
snake-hunting dog. When a boy I had another of the 
snake hunters, a large white bulldog, which I raised from 
the time he was two weeks old. He was, without excep- 
tion, the ugliest dog I have ever seen, and his temper cor- 
responded with his looks. I called him Bull. 

The most of the snakes that Bull found were black- 
snakes, but we sometimes found a rattlesnake; and I was 
always afraid that Bull would manage to find one. That 
is what he did. He came home one day and laid down on 
the porch without growling at whoever looked at him, 
as he generally did. My aunt saw that there was some- 
thing wrong with him, and called me to examine him; 
she was afraid of him. I found that he had been bitten 
on the jaw, and his head on that side had swollen up so 
as to close the eye. I did not want to lose him, and ran 
all the way up to an old colored woman’s house who had 
the name of being a doctress. The farmers would call 
her when in need of a doctor as often as they would call 
the regular doctor. She came back with me, and on the 
way down gathered a large handful of a weed that grew 
in the fence corners, and which we called snakeweed. 
After bruising it, she boiled it in a quart of milk, and 
was about to give it to Bull; but I was afraid he might 
snap at her, and taking the tin pan with this stuff in it, 
I forced him to drink it all. In a few hours I made an- 
other dose of it for him. ; ; 

He was up and looking for his breakfast next morning, 
but the swelling did not leave his head altogether for a 
week. He began hunting snakes again, but took care not 
to find any more rattlers. el 

I hunted up the rattlesnake that had bit him, and found 
he had bitten its head nearly off, then had hammered it 
into a jelly against a stump. He caught a snake just be- 
hind the head, then thrashed it on the ground until it was 
dead; he sometimes would shake it all to pieces. _ 

Bull met with a uliar death a year after this. He 
was lynched for killing chickens. He had got to be so 
cross that my mother would not let me keep him at home 
any longer, t¢lling me to kill him or lose him. 1 could not 
lose him, ar@l would not kill him; so I took him out to 
where he had killed the snakes and left him there. He 
began to kill chickens. He would take a chicken’s head 
of with a ‘single snap, and do it so quickly that there 
would be no time to stop him. After he had killed half a 
dozen, my uncle took him out to the timber and killed 
him. CaBIA BLANCO. 





Mountain Goats in the Bronx. 


Two mountain goats have been added to the attractions 
of the New York cee Park. They are yearlings, 
and come from British Columbia. 


“Monarch the Big Bear.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Among the advertisements of new books a week or two 
ago, I noticed the announcement by Scribner’s of “an in- 
timate animal study” by Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton. 
The advertisement said it was Seton’s longest and best 
story, a “return to his earlier method,” an “intimate 
study” by the great naturalist of “Monarch the Big 

ear. 

For a definition of Mr. Seton’s “earlier method,” I 
turned to the introductory note in his “Wild Animals I 
Have Known,” in which he says: “These stories are true. 
Although I have left the strict line of historical truth in 
many places, the animals in this book were all real charac- 
ters; they lived the lives I have depicted.” We have Mr. 
Seton’s earnest assurance that he has known the animals 
he writes about, has observed them with scientific ac- 
curacy, and has set down only what he knows to be true. 
His stories are natural history recorded with literary art 
—science in an attractive dress. 

Eager to read the results of a naturalist’s intimate study 
of so interesting an animal as the grizzly, I obtained a 
copy of Mr. Seton’s new book, “Monarch the Big Bear,” 
and read it carefully. It purports to be the life history of 
the big grizzly captured for the San Francisco Examiner, 
presented by Mr. W. R. Hearst to the city of San Fran- 
cisco, and now confined in Golden Gate Park. 

In the dedication Mr. Seton says the epic tale was told 
to him by two rough men of the hills who did not know 
how to talk, using words that would be “meaningless 
without the puckered lip, the inter-hiss, the brutal semi- 
snarl restrained by human mastery, the snap and jerk of 
wrist and gleam of steel-gray eye, that really told the 
tale.” He says he gives a translation of their story, “for 
theirs is a tongue unknown to script.” 

But there is another “foreword” to the book, in which 
the author discredits this picturesque dedication, and de- 
clares that the story of Monarch is founded on material 
gathered from many sources “as well as from personal 
experience ;” that “the intention is to convey the known 
truth,” but that the liberties taken “exclude the story 
from the catalogue of pure science.” 

So the two rough men of the hills, whose crude speech 
and “brutal semi-snarls” were translated into a “tongue 
known to script”. by Mr. Seton resolve themselves into 
“many sources” and Mr. Seton’s personal experiences 
with grizzly bears. As I read the book, however, I re- 
solved the many sources into one, and identified one of the 
rough, inarticulate and semi-brutally snarling moun- 
taineers—the Lan Kellyan of the tale. Almost every ad- 
venture and feat attributed to Monarch by Mr. Seton is 
told in a book, published about a year ago, entitled, 
“Bears I Have Met—and Others,” by Allen Kelly, a book 
containing Mr. Kelly’s plain narrative of the capture of 
Monarch. Obviously Lan Kellyan is a perversion of that 
author’s name. 

Comparing the two books, I find that Mr. Seton has 
converted Mr, Kelly’s facts into fiction, and translated his 
avowed fiction into “the known truth,” and “natural his- 
tory.” Parallel columns would show this clearly, but that 
method would take too much space, and I will refer to 
the episodes briefly. In the first chapter Mr. Seton intro- 
duces Pinto, a bear introduced in Chapter XVIII. of Mr. 
Kelly’s book, and tells seriously the story of a she bear 
slapping her cubs when she is shot in the ham, an incident 
which is related humorously in Mr. Kelly’s chapter on 
“The Adventures of Pike.” s 

Mr. Seton’s second chapter is devoted to the exploits 
of a grizzly that climbed trees after bees’ nests. I pre- 
sume that 1s one of Mr. Seton’s personal experiences, for 
I do not find any of Mr. Kelly’s grizzlies climbing trees. 
The arboreal habit of the grizzly is one of the hitherto 
unknown truths of natural history. The credit for dis- 
covering it must be awarded to the novelist-naturalist, 
and it may, perhaps, be placed in the catalogue of pure 
science. It must be a truth known to Mr. Seton, for 
chapter three of his book puts the grizzly again up a tree, 
from which he jumps upon a pestering dog. In fact, in 
that chapter the grizzly lives up a tree, whereas Kelly and 
all other unscientific hunters and writers of the grizzly 
represent that animal as unable to climb. 

In Chapter V. Mr. Seton’s Monarch climbs out of a 
corral to escape combat with a bull. That incident is in 
Chapter XVII. of Mr. Kelly’s “Bears I Have Met.” 

Chapter VII. of Mr. Seton’s book is an account of the 
herding of sheep in a box cafion by a grizzly. It is the 
identical story that Mr. Kelly in his book tells of the 
mythical bear Clubfoot. Chapter VIII. continues the same 
story—Mr. Kelly’s story—even to the detail and the very 
language used in describing the “dead-line” of the bear’s 
well-worn path across the mouth of the cajion to keep the 
sheep impounded. 

In Chapter IX., Mr. Seton tells how a hunter and the 
grizzly sought refuge from a forest fire in a pool of 
water, and remained there side by side in a truce of fear. 
‘That is the same story told in Chapter XV. of Mr, Kelly’s 
“Bears I Have Met.” 

In Chapter X., Mr. Seton tells how Monarch wrecked 
a hunters’ camp, tore the tent down and flung it into the 
fire, and how cartridges flung into the fire exploded and 
frightened the bear away, while the hunter watched the 
circus from a tree. Mr. Kelly tells this story as an ex- 
travagant yarn, and has fun with it in his chapter on 
Clubfoot. 

Chapter XI. of Mr. Seton’s book has its parallel in the 
previously published Chapter XI. of Mr. Kelly’s book, 
combined with an incident from “The Adventures of 
Pike,” in Mr. Kelly’s Chapter VII. It describes a dispute 
of the right of way between a man and a bear. 

All the details of construction of a bear trap, and the 
behavior of a ‘grizzly when caught in one, as given 
Mr. Seton in Chapter XII., are found in Mr. Kelly’s boo 
giving the true story of the capture of Monarch. 

Chapter XVI. is made up partly of bits from Mr. 
Kelly’s “Chronicles of Clubfoot,” in which Old Brin, 
Reelfoot, Pegtrack, and other notorious marauders are 
shown to be local variations of the Clubfoot myth. , 
Seton explains in his foreword that he tells the last two 
chapters of his story as they were told to him by several 
persons, including the two mountaineers, and therefoge 


no further parallel is necessary. 
What I fail to understand is why Mr. Seton should 
have pretended that he got his story “from many sources” 


and “from personal experiences,” and represented his 
compilation of bear yarns as an “intimate animal study” 
of his own, when he had previously confessed in a letter, 
which was printed in “Bears I Have Met,” that this 
“intimate animal study” was another’s. In “Bears I Have 
Met” appears a facsimile reproduction of a letter written 
by Ernest Thompson Seton to Allen Kelly, in which Mr. 
Seton says: “Herewith I send the sketch I made of 
Monarch soon after you captured him. If you tell the 
public his life as well as you told it to me, it will surely 
be a go.” The letter is dated June 15, 1903. Mr. Kelly's 
book was published in September, 1903, and Mr. Seton’s 
story of Monarch is published in October, 1904. 

Why does Mr. Seton now think it necessary to say 
that the story of Monarch was told to him by one whose 
“tongue is unknown to script”? Did Mr. Kelly consent to 
Mr. Seton’s use of his work? 

Did Mr. Kelly tell Mr. Seton that grizzlies climb trees 
after bees’ nests? If this book is a “return to earlier 
methods,” are we to deduce that all of Mr. Seton’s varied 
and wonderful experiences with wild animals were 
warmed-over tales told to him by “rugged men of the 
mountains, one sentence at a time,” with “inter-hisses, 
semi-brutal snarls,” and in language unfit for publication, 
or lifted from other people’s books? 

Captain Kelly is one of the contributors to Forest AND 
STREAM, and it strikes me that he might throw some light 
upon these questions, and show us how a great naturalist- 
novelist makes “intimate animal studies.” 


JouN MALong 
Tug Prayers, New York. 


Monster Toad in “Solid Mineral.” 


. SEATTLE, Wash., October.—Paleontologists are deeply 
interested in a remarkable discovery made in the coal 
mines at Renton, Wash., tweive miles from Seattle, yes- 
terday afternoon. In a solid strata of coal an immense 
toad was discovered. It was alive, but when carried to 
the surface, 300 feet, lived only a few hours. 

_Dozens of miners saw the toad, but its scientific value 
did not appeal to them, and no attempt was made to take 
accurate observations or even care for the remains after 
life had become extinct. 

The University of Washington has taken up the matter, 
and an attempt will be made to recover the toad, and col- 
lect all possible facts. 

_ If the size of the entombed curiosity has any meaning, 
it must have been a patriarch, as report has it that a 
bucket was hardly large enough to contain it. 

Portus BAXTER. 

[The accepted explanation of such occurrences—and 
there have been scores of reports of them—is that the 
toad was not in the solid rock, but in a crevice of the 
rock; and the report that it was in the “solid mineral” 
was due to carelessness of observation. Successive inci- 
dents have been given currency on the simple say-so of 
workmen, and the “toad in the rock” has become one of 
the established myths of natural history.] 





Deer Prongs and Ages. 


Jamestown. N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
your issue of October 22 we notice that Jacobstaff has an 
article headed “Locked Antlers,” in which he says, “the 
larger buck was of six prongs, the lesser of four prongs, 
seven years and five years,” conveying the idea, as I take 
it, that the ages of those deer were ascertained by the 
number of spikes or prongs on the antlers. Such, how- 
ever, is a popular error entertained by many, as the 
prongs on the horns show nothing to be relied upon in 
fixing the age of a buck after its fourth year of age. See 
works of J. D. Caton on the “Antelope and Deer of 
America,” page 226. Thus the buck with six prongs 
might have been anywhere between four years and eight 
or ten years of age. OLp SHEKARRY. 








Sandy Gladstone. 


Mr. S. Murray MITCHELL writes me, under date of 
October 9, that Sandy Gladstone died that morning. This 
news makes it seem as though some of the pleasure had 
gone out of hunting. Always a lover of a shotgun and 
a greater lover of a good dog, I have often wondered 
which (gun or dog) would be left at home when seeking 
the stubble fields and hedges where Bob White lives and 
loves and hides. Were it necessary to make a choice, 
really I think it would be the gun. 

Sandy Gladstone has not been hunted for the past three 
or four seasons, as he was only lacking a few months of 
being fourteen years old when he died. He was by Breeze 
Gladstone out of Delaware, and was always a credit to 
his proud lineage. On the bench or in hotly contested 
field trial, Sandy was never overlooked by the judges, let 
them be never so critical. But it was his qualities as a 
gentleman’s field dog and field companion that appealed 
to me, and to anyone who ever had the privilege of shoot- 
ing over him. A companionable dog, a gentleman him- 
self, you carried yourself better when in his society. 
Fast, true, staunch, eager, he had a wonderful nose and 
great “bird sense.” Independent, paying but little atten- 
tion to the other dogs, he hunted his own ground, and he 
never grew jealcus or “hogged,” never refused to back, 
nor can I recall his breaking shot. 

Mr. Mitchell has other dogs—several of them; he has 
owned many before, and probably will own many more in 
the years to come. It is poor consolation to say it, but 
I venture the thought that Sandy is the one dog of his 
life. It is so with all these animal friends of ours. We at 
some period in our lives secure a horse or a dog that 
comes closer than any other horse or dog. When we lose 
this one something is lacking in every other horse or dog 
that we ever own. 

Is not this true? G. B. 


All communications for Forest anv STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 


All the game laws and fish laws of the United States 
and Canada are given in the “Game Laws in Brief.” 
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Days with the Wildfowl.—IV. 


GERARD and I cuddled down close together in the tall, 
yellow grass, and while we kept well — - 
approaching line of birds did not give me a shot. s 
they neared the ridge on which we were crouching they 
went up into the air just as if some one had ae Cee 
that it would be a good place to give a wide bert aoe 
they passed on over us way out of range. By the dar 
streak made by their hooded heads, the glistening 
white of their bellies and the peculiarly sibilant noise 
of their short, sharp wings, I knew what they were just 
as well as I would if they had passed within a couple 

rards of me. By 
of geile OY I ejaculated in response to the kid’s 
inquiring look, as the long line of royal birds rapidly 
merged into a mere thread in the hazy perspective over 
cle ake. B 
ee it! That’s just our luck, and onare 
kicked spitefully at a clump of soap weed; if they had 
been spoonbills or ruddies, I suppose you could have 
knocked them down with the end of your gun. a 

“Why, that is always the way, Gerard, with the ducks, 
I replied, smiling at the boy’s acerbity. “It is the 
canvasback and the redhead and the mallard that tantal- 
ize you the most. They are the biggest, the best and 
the wariest of all, the most desirable and consequently 
the hardest to get. It is these high-class birds that 
always fool you, it seems, but you have no trouble with 
the widgeon, spoonbills, butterballs, and smaller fry. 
When lying in a blind you seldom miss one of these 
birds, and, in fact, your doubles are frequent, but it 
is the canvasback, the redhead and the mallard on 
which you always miss, or nearly so, and you are not 
the first young hunter who has learned this disappoint- 
ing lesson. You see, if diamonds were as plentiful as 
beans, no one would wear them. | However, I don't 
think we have done so badly. We've killed our share 
of the canvas and more mallards, by a long shot, 
than any pair in the party. So we’ve no kick coming. 

We were now slowly puffing up, through the grass 
and sand, the most commanding ridge of the range, 
through whose ragged formations were cleft the pass, 
or passes, in which we had already done such marvel- 
ous shooting, and in which we intended to shoot that 
evening. : 

It was quite a laborious climb, laden as we were, and 
on reaching a sort of a circular bench, when about 
half way up, we halted to recuperate, and as we stood 
there a reticulation of tiny tracks and trails in the 
golden sands attracted Gerard’s attention, and falling 
on his knees he bent over to examine them, calling me 
to come and look. c — 

“The jumping mouse.” I remarked, after scrutiniz- 
ine the lace-like trails and convolutions at our feet 
and lounging down beside the boy, I told him about 
them. : : : 

“These sandhills are full of these mice, Gerard; in 
fact, all the sandhills, where there is plenty of soap- 
weed, are. They seem to haunt the habitat of the cactus, 
and are really a curious and interesting little animal. 

“Once, way back in 1893, the Barrister and I at- 
tended one of their dancing parties, one moonlight 
night, in the hills, back of Raccoon Lake, up north of 
Anse Newberry’s. -They are great daticers, especially 
on warm moonlight nights, when it is too bright for 
the prairie owl and the coyote is not abroad. 

“Don't go, Pop, tell me about them; youve got me 

interested now, and I want to know about them, and 
Rabe grabbed hold of the tail of my hunting coat and 
pulled me back as I attempted to rise. 
* “Well—but we don’t want to stay here too long, for 
see, the birds are moving pretty lively off there over 
lower Hackberry, and they'll soon be crossing these 
hills. These jumping mice, dear, are found all over the 
world almost and in Europe, Asia and Africa; they are 
called jerboas, and in those countries they are somewhat 
larger than our jumping mouse of these sandhills. They 
have attracted much attention of those given to observ- 
ing our smaller animals. The mouse, or mice, that 
made these tracks can be taken as a type of this whole 
group as it exists everywhere. It is about two or three 
inches long, and has a tail fully two inches longer than 
the body. Its forelegs are but a half an inch in length; 
the hindlegs two inches. When about to spring it 
raises its body by means of the hinder extremeties and 
supports itself at the same time upon the base of its 
tail, while the forefeet are so closely pressed to its 
breast as to be scarcely visible. It then leaps into the 
air and alights on its four feet, but instantaneously 
erecting itself it makes another spring, and so on in 
such rapid succession as to appear as flying rather than 
running. It is gregarious—that is, living in colonies 
like prairie dogs—and builds its castle under these 
yucca clumps with its sharp little teeth and nails. 

“When not in motion this moyse might very readily 
be mistaken for the common field mousé, as its general 
aspect is very similar. But to be disabused of this idea 
all you have to do is to attempt#to capture one of them. 
The force and celerity of its leaps will soon carry it out 
of harm’s way, and you will be astonished at seeing so 
small a creature, with such little effort, eluding you by 
covering five or six feet of ground at every spring. 
When he is pursued by one or two persons and is per- 
mitted to advance in one direction, its movements look 
more like those of a bird than they do of an animal, so 
high does it leap in the air and so great is the dis- 
tance it measures at every bound, and so light and 
quick is its ascent and descent. This cunning little 
quadruped does not move exclusively in this manner, 
though, Gerard, for if he did he couldn’t weave such 
a net-work of tracks and trails as these round about: us 


here. He is capable of running on all his feet with con- 
siderable speed, and it is enough to excite the wonder 
of any one or puzzle them to capture it.” : 

“Do they come out of their castles in the winter time, 
too?” 

“No. When the cool weather comes on, and when 
the frost suggests an arctic wave, they go into their 
winter quarters where they lie in a torpid state until 
the last of April or first of May. They are dug up 
sometimes in the winter from a depth of two or three 
feet, I have been told, and are found in a ball of some 
substance like clay about an inch thick and so coiled 
into a globular form as to conceal the figure of the 
animal entirely. But I have never seen an instance of the 
kind and take little stock in it.” 

“Nor I. I don’t see how they could curl up in this 
shell of mud, then block up their holes and bury them- 
selves down in the sand two or three feet.” 

“No, they couldn’t. But all the nests I have ever 
seen were made of long, flexible strands of grass, and 
so neatly interwoven that no trace of an opening could 
be found, and how the little fellow contrives to make 
even such a snuggery as this, is almost as great a 
mystery as the clay shell. But we'll come out some day 
—if we can take the time—and dig one of the little 
rascals out and look over his fortress at our leisure. 
See here, the trail leads right up to this clump of soap- 
weed, then round it, back and forth, several times, and 
finally disappears underneath this big spike-like leaf; 
and if a coyote essayed to foliow he’d certainly get his 
nose well pricked. They are wonderfully ingenious in 
constructing their houses, Babe, and do so with the 
one idea of safety from their foes—coyotes, skunks, 
coons, hawks, owls and snakes. The interior is a per- 
fect maze of corridors, chambers, rooms, halls, passage- 
ways and galleries, but we'll come out, perhaps to- 
morrow, and look over one together.” 

“But it will be a shame to spoil their home,” and the 
boy looked, deprecatingly, up into my face. 

“Yes, that’s so, but we can’t let any little sentiment of 
that kind interfere with us if we want to learn the 
mysteries of nature. And then, the family we rout 
will soon find other lodgings.- What about that dancing 
party? Well, Bill and I were coming into camp one 
bright, moonlight evening, after a day’s mallard shoot 
up Hay Creek, and as we were resting by the wayside 
in the hills, where the moonlight poured down in a 
yellow flood, we saw, off about fifteen yards from where 
we were reclining, some dozen or so of these jumping 
mice in one of their nocturnal frolics. They were as 
iunny as they were interesting, and seemed to be go- 
ing through the evolutions of some sort of a quadrille, 
whirling around in a circle on their long hindlegs, 
crossing and recrossing on all fours, and occasionally 
leaping high into the moonlit air and over each other 
like frogs in a mill-pond, and all the time keeping time 
to their comical caperings with fine little squeaks and 
squeals. Bill and I watched them closely for quite a 
long time; in fact, until all of a sudden, as if they had 
become aware of some dangerous presence or caught 
a taint in the air that told them of some lurking foe— 
a prowling coyote or hovering night-bird maybe, or it 
right have been Bill and myself—they vanished like 
snuffing out a candle. Anyway, there was a sudden, 
an unusual loud chorus of their tiny voices, a wild 
scampering, jumping and scrambling, and, as if by 
magic, every little cavorting rodent disappeared as thor- 
oughly as if they had been absorbed in the moonshine. 
The Barrister and I lingered and watched, loth to leave 
a scene so weird, but the little fairies did not come forth 
again, or emit even the slightest sound to indicate 
whence they had gone, and feeling as though we had 
witnessed a revelry of the little gnomes which the 
Rosicrucians told us of 100 years ago, we gathered up 
our tired forms and our load of dead ducks and labored 
on down to our camp back of Newberry’s old sod home. 
But we will learn more about the jumping mice, Gerard, 
before we go home, so let’s hurry on now up into the 
pass, the birds will soon be moving in earnest, and we 
do not want to miss any of the flight.” 


_A few moments later and we were toiling up the 
famous old pass and, finally, all out of breath and puf- 
fing like steam engines, reached the top of the range, 
and the picture that burst upon us was even more en- 
trancing than ever. The broken country to the north 
and west, with its sandhills rolling like the waves of a 
golden sea. clear to the reedy shores of Trout Lake, 
and the placid stretch of blue water to the south. 
Clear Lake and its outlying companions never looked 
more picturesque than it did then in the waning light 
of that October afternoon. But the lad and I were not 
given much time to admire the grand but lonely scene, 
for we had hardly caught our breath, when there was 
a confused stir over Trout Lake and we saw the birds 
arising in clouds, and a few minutes subsequent they 
were streaming our way, and the evening’s shzot was on. 

But why enumerate the events of that night. They 
were pretty much the same as those of our previous 
great experience up there, and it will be sufficient to 
add that we killed all the birds we could carry and 
more, too. We went through the same trials of chasing 
cripples, the ecstasy of knocking one with each barrel 
out of this or that whizzing bunch, time and time again; 
got a shot, but they were too high, at a flock of five 
passing Canadas; and then as the sun, like a ball of 
fire, sank behind the dark rim of the distant western 
hills, we were treated to a veritable serenade by the 
coyotes, their greeting to the dawn of night. Off on a 
neighboring hillside, say a quarter of a mile away, we 
saw two of these little frowsy nomads of the plains 
and while one busied himself digging at some object 
in the sand, like a dog digs at the entrance of a rabbit’s 


burrow, the other squatted on his haunches and gave 
us samples of all the latest songs he had learned and, 
though chill and creepy and weird as all our surround- 
ings were growing, Gerard and I enjoyed it beyond 
measure. 

And such was our daily life in the sandhills, and while 
I have said nothing of the badger we saw, the autumn 
thunder storm we were caught in, the big pelican’s bat- 
tle with the red-tail hawk, the midnight intrusion of a 
skunk, the blue-gilled sunfish and the sport they gave 
us on Dewey Lake, the cowboy’s story of the haunted 
ranch, about our numerous haps and mishaps, and our 
happy hours in the old sod hostelry, our experience 
with the grouse on our way to Valentine, in the 
Niobrara valley, and many other little incidents, I have 
told you enough to give you an idea of the glories and 
benefits and profits of a two weeks’ sojourn in the heart 
of the tenebrious but always interesting sandhills. 
There, often have I thought, I would live always in 
that fresh, free region; that lonely but tranquil realm 
of content, where honor’s measure is not taken by 
success; where pretension does not tread on merit; 
where genius is not a jest, goodness not a seeming and 
devotion not a sham. SANDY GRISWOLD. 

Omana, 


The Equity of the Game Laws. 


BY A, CONVERT.* 








GAME laws, like other laws, are made for a definite pur- 
pose, and that purpose is a wise one. So much contro- 
versy and discussion have arisen over the present game 
laws of this State, and so many widely divergent views 
are expressed, that one who is neither a hunter nor a 
fisherman may be permitted to present what may be called 
a disinterested or non-partisan view of the question, espe- 
cially as close contact with friends on both sides has 
given the writer an opportunity to hear each side of the 
story, and to study the effect of our present game and 
fish laws. 

It is unnecessary to discuss or even dwell upon the 
legal status of such laws, when before us is the record of 
thirty-eight States of the Union prohibiting the sale of 
game. Supreme Courts have pronounced them constitu- 
tional, wise, and just laws; our highest legal tribunal, 
the United States Supreme Court, adding its opinion to 
the credit side of such laws, as if to make “assurance 
doubly sure;” so it leaves only the equity side of the 
question to be considered. In other words, are these laws 
fair? Are they based upon the great American principle 
of giving the greatest good to the greatest number? It 
is charged that they are tainted with that which is so 
abhorrent to every American mind—‘“class legislation ;” 
that is, legislation against the masses and for the benefit 
of the wealthy, the “favored few.” 

_This is the indictment that rolls so glibly from the lips 
of the favor-hunting politician, and that flows so freely 
from the pens of many of our newspaper writers. It is 
the stock-in-trade argument of many attorneys when “ex- 
tenuating circumstances” are scarce, and it becomes neces- 
sary to give the imagination free rein. Occasionally a 
Supreme Judge justifies his dissenting opinion by reason- 
ing from such a view-point. Occasionally there is found 
one, like the late United States Supreme Justice Field, 
of sufficient mental vigor and moral courage to see and 
admit the error of his reasoning. He is quoted, since a 
dissenting opinion written by him in the famous case of 
Geer vs. Connecticut is the Rock of Ages to which other 
dissenters pin their faith, unaware, perhaps, that Justice 
Field, im a conversation two years later with his friend 
E. S. Pillsbury, the well-known attorney of San Fran- 
cisco, stated that he was “convinced that the doctrine laid 
down by him in the Geer case was not good law, and 
that he regretted that he had ever written that dissenting 
opinion. 

No one who has given the subject a moment’s serious 
consideration can fail to see the need of placing restric- 
tions on the taking of wild game, both as to numbers and 
as to the length of the season in which they can be taken. 
lhe difference arises chiefly as to the degree of restriction 
and there are inequalities no doubt. Our Legislature is 
confronted with a serious problem when it undertakes the 
enactment of game laws. Our State is so large and so 
diversified, the conditions according to localities so vary- 
ing as to breeding seasons, that a general law—the only 
remedy at its hands—cannot fit each section to its satis- 
faction. When a constitutional amendment is added 
which will permit of dividing the State into game dis- 
tricts, then legislation for the different districts can be 
enacted. At present the Legislature has as difficult a task 
as has the Federal Congress in passing a tariff bill that 
will suit to its satisfaction every State in the Union. 
Under present circumstances it does the best it can. 

Many of those who criticise the restrictions do it 
thoughtlessly, not realizing that as civilization pushes out 
and extends its borders, taking up the wild lands, in ex- 
actly the same proportion are the breeding ground and 
habitat of the wild game reduced; that the wild bird flies 
no faster, has no better means of defense than it had two 
hundred years ago, while man has increased his efficiency 
to kill and take a-thousandfold, advancing successively 
frem the bow and arrow to a muzzleloading gun, then to 
the rapid-firing breechloader with smokeless powder and 
belt full of cartridges, until finally there has been evolved 
the “Game Hog.” Should there be any question about 
the wisdom of, and necessity for, these restrictions? 

The charge is directly made that our legislators were 
guilty of framing laws in favor of the wealthy, the 
“favored few ;” in other words, were either so base or so 
ignorant that they passed the present game laws; and the 
cry was taken up, and is being industriously and persist- 


*C. A. Vogelsang in Western Field, 
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ently circulated by some of the editors in the larger cities 
and then copied by some of the interior papers who are 
“long on space,” that an “infamous,” a “villainous” law 
was passed, although our Supreme Court declared it con- 
stitutional and in no sense discriminating. Surely one has 
a right to wonder and inquire: why this sharp distinction 
in terms? Are these laws so unfair? Do they discrim- 
inate against the masses? Are the poor deprived of their 
right, and obstacles placed in their way to prevent their 
ever tasting game? Is it ‘the poor who clamor so loudly? 
Have their wails reached the ears and pierced the hearts 
of these great philanthropists, or is it possible the philan- 
thropic judge and editor have heard that cry at home, 
and, firmly believing that “charity begins at home,” are 
preparing to receive it? Would it be a fairer, more equit- 
able distribution, to allow the few market-hunters—most 
of whom are not taxpayers, and often not citizens—to 
take that which costs them nothing to develop, either in 
labor or thought; to shoot and ship to the cities where it 
can be and is purchased only by the well-to-do or wealthy 
classes? In truth, it is only these two extremes of so- 
ciety, constituting but a small proportion of our popula- 
tion, who are benefited by the sale of game. 

It is true that the non-sale of game deprives those liv- 
ing in the cities who do not hunt, but who would buy 
game if they had the legal right to procure it in that way; 
but it does not deprive them of the right that any poor 
man in the country is glad to exercise to acquire his. 
The city man has that same right reserved to him, and 
the fact is that all those who at any time purchase game 
when in the markets have the means and generally the 
time to acquire it in the same way as the man in the 
country. In other words, the people who can afford to 
live in clubs, fine hotels, or swell boarding-houses, are 
deprived of their easiest way to get game—that is, to 
buy it. Are these people the masses? Are they the sick, 
the blind, the poor that our philanthropic editors have in 
mind? Is it in their interest that this pathetic wail is set 
up? Have the poor suddenly acquired such influence that 
they can be heard in these high places; that their cries are 
heeded when they talk of game laws, but go unheard when 
they ask for better wages to buy bread and cluthes . for 
their families? Selfish interests produce strange 
arguments. 

This does not apply to all who write against the present 
game laws. There are some who honestly believe that 
they work an injustice, because they do not understand 
the subject and follow blindly these clever but fallacious 
arguments, and because they believe that that which de- 
prives the poor man and favors the rich is wrong. They 
do not realize that the non-sale of game deprives no man 
of work or position; that the game-dealer employs just 
as many men whether it be poultry or game he handles; 
that the same is true of restaurants, hotels, or clubs; and 
that in the country the industrious, intelligent farmer who 
owns a few acres and follows the legitimate occupation of 
raising geese, ducks, turkeys, chickens, or squabs for the 
market, and who is generally a man of family, always a 
taxpayer and a citizen, receives a better return for his 
products than when game is allowed to be sold, Besides, 
when he or his sons so desire, they can take their guns 
(and they always have them), and go out and find some 
game which has not been shot or scared away by the 
market-hunter, who scours the country for that which 
costs him nothing, in order to send it to the comparatively 
few of the wealthy in the cities who can afford to buy. 

They do not realize that the present game laws are to 
the interest and advantage of such men, and to the disad- 
vantage only of the market-hunter who shoots for the 
rich. They do not stop to contrast the two types of men, 
the market-hunter and the poultry-raiser, as citizens; they 
do not realize that every clerk, every laborer, every busi- 
ness man in the country can have his day afield with some 
profit and some pleasure; that every mechanic or man 
employed in business in the city can take a holiday and go 
into the country when game is abundant and be repaid 
for his time and expense. They do not stop to think that 
where one gun and necessary ammunition are sold to a 
market-hunter, twenty will be sold to men who enjoy 
hunting, and who will go hunting if there is promise of a 
fair return. In short, they do not understand that the 
bone and sinew of our country, represented by the great 
middle classes, will have an abundance of that which they 
do not buy, but which they can take in the way they enjoy 
the most. 

It is true that the non-sale means that less game will 
be killed; that it can, and will, increase and ntultiply ; and 
in that respect (incidentally) will the rich sportsman 
be benefited, and along with him will every poor man be 
a gainer. Indeed, it is doubtful if the wealthy sportsman 
will be so much of a gainer, since his well-stocked pre- 
serve is safe from the market-hunter, who must ply his 
vocation over that very land on which the poor man must 
of necessity depend for his pleasure and his share of 
game. As a matter of fact, many of the preserve sports- 
men were against the present laws, because on their lands, 
over which none but themselves hunt, there was not no- 
ticeable the growing scarcity of game, and they objected 
to the wise provisions that placed a limit on the number 
they should shoot in a single day—a condition which 
placed them on the same footing with the man who does 
not belong to a club or own a preserve. 

This brings us to the subject of preserves, and it is one 
that certain editors, who would like to pose as friends of 
the poor man, work to a finish. It is one of the subjects 
they revel in when recounting all the “evils” resulting 
from a number of wealthy mien renting a piece of land, 


putting up buildings, hiring watchmen and caretakers, and, 


in fact paying quite a sum monthly for the privilege of 
going several times a season for a shoot. Now this is not 
intended as a defense of preserves or baited ponds shot 
over from blinds—a practice that is barbarous! It is 
rather to invite attention to the fact that game laws have 
nothing to do with preserves. Will some of the learned 
judges and great newspaper protectors of the poor point 
out the connection? : 

Why tear down the game laws and. give still greater ad- 
vantages and opportunities to the preserve man? There 
is yet ho legal way devised under our system of Govern- 
ment that can prevent a man with sufficient means from 
purchasing or renting more land if he thinks he requires 
it, and, after acquiring, controlling it, and saying how 
much or how little it shall be open to the public. It would 
seem most unwise and even childish; because of real or 
fancied grievances against the preserves, that the only 


safeguards of the poor man may be torn down, simply 


because some one must be sacrificed; meanwhile the pre- 
serve remains untouched. 


To follow out this line of reasoning, we should deny © 


to a person having land that is unproductive—and nearly 
all shooting preserves are—the right to rent it and receive 
an income from it. He should open it to all comers; he 
should be so liberal and broadminded that he must not 
object if his premises are invaded, his stock wounded or 
driven away, and his fences destroyed, but sit calmly by— 
and wait for the tax collector. If he dared lease it to a 
man or number of responsible men who would take care 
of it and pay him besides, he would be committing an 
offense. Why not go a step further and advocate that in 
a city supplied with street railways on which everyone 
can ride for five cents, it shall be an offense against the 
public morals, peace of mind, etc., for any person to ride 
in any other way! 

_ Another of the arguments frequently used is the point- 
ing out of the hardships and suffering imposed upon in- 
valids who “must” have game and are unable to purchase 
it. If that has any value, then there should be no close 
season whatever, no restrictive measures, else all the in- 
valids would die during the eight months of close season; 
otherwise there are but four months in the year when they 
could exist, and now even that lease of life by our present 
“infamous,” “villainous” game laws has been swept away. 
Unfortunately, statistics of the inortality are generally 
omitted. Is it not a fact that the sick of the masses or 
middle classes would apprecia:: « young squab, or the 
young of any other domestic fowl? Can they not be pur- 
chased at all seasons of the year, and as cheap as game 
(when sold)? Does not that sale benefit the dealer, and 
also some other man following a legitimate occupation in 
the country ? 

Are we not growing more ardent year after year for 
active, health-giving outdoor life, for the strenuous life 
in the fields? What greater attraction does the coun- 
try offer, whether camping or at a country tavern, than 
the promise of a well filled basket or bag? What resort 
does not advertise—even when they have it not—its fish- 
ing and hunting? Does not that attraction, besides giving 
new vigor and health to thousands, mean the better cir- 
culation and distribution of the city’s wealth? Is it not a 
positive benefit both to the city man and to the brother in 
the country? The present game laws are accomplishing 
the purpose for which they were enacted. One has but 
te travel in the country, anywhere, to see and appreciate 
the effects. Never in years have the quail and doves been 
so numerous. Deer are increasing, and there will be 
plenty for all. And it belongs to all—the people in the 
country as well as the people in the city. Under the ex- 
isting laws the greatest good to the greatest number will 
be accomplished. 

“With malice toward none and charity toward all’ the 
foregoing is respectfully submitted, and with hope that 
a little more serious consideration of all the aspects of the 
case will show that our present game laws are not only 
legal but also equitable. 


From the Casi, Fields of Virginial 


Over the frosted fields and down the dim vistas of the 
tall timber comes the old red warrior, October. Year 
after year the smoke from his camp-fires veils the forest 
and “clothes the mountain in its mystic hue.” Then we 
say, “Behold! Indian summer is here.” Before this ancient 
pioneer, lord of the sportsman’s world, the red deer falls 
and the leaves of the sumac bushes are incarnadined in 
his trail. The glow from the old brave’s camp-fire in the 
chilly evening is reflected from every tree, gold or crim- 
son; through the blue haze of its smoke the hickory 
shines like a pillar of gold, the maple gleams like a sud- 
den flame. 

The little brown rabbit leaps from her warm burrow 
under the frosty twigs at the approach of his moccasined 
feet; the thunder of swift-winged quail rises around him 
as he crosses the broad fields, and all nature seems awed 
into silence, or, seized with sudden terror, flies at his 
approach. 

At the signal of this friend of huntsmen, every true 
lover of sport takes down his gun, long unused, tries the 
triggers, glances down the shining barrels, and then 
hastens to unloose for a run in the fields his favorite 
hunting dog, wild for the freedom of the open, the scent 
of game in his nostrils, the free play of muscles and limbs 
long unused and cramped. This is the realization of the 
dreams that have quickened his pulses through all the 
sluggish summer days—days of weariness and waiting for 
this! 

Hark! to his quick, glad yelp, answering the click of 
the trigger. See the wild joy with which he sniffs the 
dark blood stains on pouch and pocket of the old hunting 
coat, a friend of happier days. Throb for throb his 
master’s heart answers his, as he feels the brown sedge 
once more under foot, while the frosty branches brush his 
cheek. 

“Steady, there!” 

Click, click! Bang, bang! 

“By Jove! A double first go! Bring him in, Rip. Good 
dog! We've not forgotten how!” 

And so the hunting season of 1904 opens for many a 
true lover of sport, both man and dog, and for us at Pine 
Top Lodge, in the “Old Dominion,” where thousands of 
acres of sedge “old fields” spread before the sportsman’s 
eye that “happy hunting ground” of which the Indian 
dreamed as heaven. 

Here the descendants of old Diomed and Rose, veteran 
dogs whose histories have been recorded not only on the 
printed page, but on the “fleshly tablets” of many a heart, 
keep the memory of these grand dogs green, recalling 
them, to those who knew and valued them, by their fault- 
less style and sure field work, bringing yearly big bunches 
of birds to “the man behind the gun,” who, tramping 
home through sedge and broom with swollen pouch and 
pockets, growing heavier with every weary mile which 
brings his stiff limbs nearer the deep arm-chair, the blaz- 
ing open fire, and the ample cheer of the supper of game 
and hot breads spread in the hospitable glow of the 
hickory logs, finds compensation for all the sweet toil of 
the day. 

Such is the first day’s hunt at Pine Top. 

The outlook for game in my section is very good, quail 
being plentiful, and wild turkey so numerous that it is not 


difficult.to walk up on a flock of from five to twenty 
scratching in the dead leaves for acorns, and making so 


much noise that they.do not hear one approach, shy and 
wary as they ordinarily are. BLow. 


Ping Tor Lopes, Sussex Co., Va., Oct. 20. 





Made in Germany. 


LittLe Rock, Ark., Oct. 8—Editor Forest and Stream: 
After reading the very interesting article in the last 
ForREST AND STREAM on “Antique Arms,” I thought that 
the weapon here shown might be of some interest to the 
student of firearms. It is certainly not a very old weapon, 
as it 1s a center-fire, double-action revolver, but it will 
doubtless be a stranger to mary of your readers. Some 
years ago, when I was a student in Freiburg in Baden, 
Germany, it used to hang in a gunsmith’s window in that 
city. Doubtless it still hangs on the same wire; for dress- 
ing a show-window is a vanity that the small German 
merchant seldom indulges in. ‘lhe drawing is made from 
memory, and may be in some of the minor detaiis inac- 
curate, but on the whole it is correct. It consists of a 


‘ 
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revolver of about .32 caliber, with a very long cylinder, 
which is also the barrels. The frame beneath the cylin- 
der is hollow, and contains the main spring. There is no 
guard, and safety is obtained by means of a trigger 
which folds out of the way; quite a common device on 
German revolvers. Fastened to the bottom of the frame 
is a bayonet about three inches long, which opens by re- 
volving on a pivot, and is held open by a spring. The 
trigger is placed to one side of the median line of the 
frame to admit the point of the bayonet when closed. The 
handle is of metal, about one-half inch thick, and has four 
holes through it for the fingers. This is hinged to the 
frame of the revolver and folds up against the bottom of 
same. In the drawing I have represented it as only 
partly open; when folded against frame, the whole be- 
comes a very heavy set of metallic knuckles. 
Lewis H. Rose. 


Game Notes from the Northwest Territory. 


Cot. J. C. McIiree, Chief of the Northwest Mounted 
Police, who is a thirty-year contributor to ForREST AND 
StrEAM, sends the following notes from that Territory 
under date of October 5, in which he incidentally recalls 
the fact of Mr. Charles Hallock’s presence at Regina, the 
embryo capital, in August, 1882, when the first train on 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad came through. Regina at 
that time, as Mr, Hallock described it and sketched it, was 
strictly a canvas town, composed entirely of tents, and 
had not been officially named, the local designation being 
“Pile o’ Bones,” because of a buffalo slaughter which had 
at one time taken place there. The first wooden building 
that went up was a livery stable, from which the horses 
were turned out on Sundays to make way for religious 
services. A large party of Indians and half-breeds came 
in with sacks of pemmican from the Athabasca district 
north, which was probably the last consignment of its 
kind, as the buffalo were practically cleaned up that win- 
ter all over the ranges. Col. MclIlree now writes as 
follows: 

“This country is beginning to fill up, and as a conse- 
quence big game is getting scarce. I rode some 600 miles 
in July and August on an inspection trip, and saw quite a 
few pronghorns. I have had a pleasing occupation this 
fall teaching my youngster of eleven summers to shoot. 
I have been coaching him for some years with a .22 till 
he could shoot well, then introduced him to a shotgun, 
and this season turned him loose, and he has done well. 
Out for seven parts of afternoons, he has 59 grouse to his 
credit, all killed on the wing but two. Birds are fairly 
plentiful this year. I have only shot close around bar- 
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racks. I inclose a photo of a moose head one of our fel- 
lows brought from the Yukon. It is rather a pretty head, 
I think. J. C. McIrrer.” 





Long Island Ducks. 


East Quocug, L. I., Oct. 15.—I send the number of 
ducks shot by guests last week: October 10—3 geese, 10 
ducks, 11 snipe; October 11—14 ducks, 2 snipe; October 
12—Rain stopped shooting; October 13—6 ducks, 9 snipe; 
October 14—5 ducks, 7 snipe; October 15—12 ducks, 1 
snipe. Broadbills in great’ ntimber came in the bay Octo- 
ber 15. By the 25th battery shooting should be good, as 
the birds will get a haunt by that time. 

E. A. JACKSON. 


Death of a South Bay Guide. 


Isaac GREEN, of Bayport, a famous South Bay guide 
and wing;shot, died October 22, aged 78 years. Lockjaw 
was the éause of death. Mr. Green was credited with 
having shot more ducks than any man living along the 
bay. He declared during his last illness that his old- 
fashioned muzzleloading gun which hung on the wall over 
his bed was superior to any modern fowling piece. 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive qttention. We have no other office, 
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Lake Temiskaming. ~~ 


Lake TEMISKAMING, Quebec, Canada, Oct. 20—Editor 
Forest and Stream: As many of your readers have 
visited the Temiskaming district in search of big game, 
an account of a hunt on October 17 may interest them. 
Two guides who were engaged to go with a New York 
gentleman next day, were here waiting for him to put in 
an appearance. In the morning I told them they had bet- 
ter go out and try and get some partridge or deer. They 
left the hotel at 8:30 and in the evening, about 7:30, 
arrived with a moose head, the horns having a spread of 
52 inches, and one of the prettiest ones I have ever seen 
in this northern district. en returning, within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the house, they killed a very large brown- 
nosed black bear weighing 300 pounds. How is this for 
one day’s hunt in the virgin wilds of Canada? Many of 
your readers know the guides, Francis Antoine and 
Bernard Jawbone. ; 

The shooting of the bear was rather funny. Francis 
was ahead with the moose head on his shoulders. Just 
as they came out of the bush near the graveyard of a 
small church near the C. P. R. Railway track, they espied 
the bear. Bruin evidently thought he had met a moose, 


for he stopped. Francois halted and gently swayed the 
moose head to attract his attention, and Bernard with a 
.35 Winchester bowled him over. When they reached the 
house, I asked Bernard where they got the bear. He said, 


“In the graveyard. I guess that bear was coming from 
church,” and a quiet smile played about his stoic face. 
W. H. Leavitt. 


Good Shooting in New York City. 


Tue New York Herald of October 15 relates that a 
tract of land of eight hundred acres, which is in reality 
a game preserve, exists right in New York city That this 
is true, Captain Burfiend and the police of the West Ches- 
ter precinct found out a few days ago, when a request was 
made at the little station house in Main street for protec- 
tion from the hunters who are just now beginning to 
trouble the custodian of the place. 

On both sides of Westchester Creek and on the shores 
of Pelham Bay, not far from the Bartow station on the 
suburban branch of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad, is what is known as part of the Coutant 
estate, which consists of about one thousand acres. One 
lone house, that of John Campbell, the custodian of the 
place, is within a stone’s throw of the little station. Fish- 
ing is good, and hunting also, as ducks, snipe and other 
game abound. Campbell was busy last week warning 
hunters that no trespassing would be tolerated. The 
sportsmen usually take Campbell as a joke, and so he ap- 
pealed to the police of the West Chester station for assist- 
ance. Perhaps the most surprised man was Captain Bur- 
fiend, for he never dreamed of the possibility of being 


asked to help police a private estate of nearly one thous- 
and acres within the confines of the city. He explained 
that he could not properly protect the place, as he had not 
men enough. Campbell then said that he would have to 
use methods of his own, and added that he had several 
good guns in his house, and in adidtion would obtain a 
number of dogs. 


The Limit of Game Bags. 


SoutHport, Conn., Oct. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of October 1, More Anon, in telling of the 
abundance of water fowl and shore birds in the Currituck 
region, states that on three days of a certain week in Sep- 
tember he shot respectively 135, 122, and 70 yellowlegs. 
It is gratifying to know that there are still some places 
on the Atlantic Coast where the shore birds may be found 
in considerable numbers. But is it not high time for 
sportsmen to set themselves a limit whether the law re- 
quires it or not? Is not a daily average of 109 birds far 
too great? I would like to ask More Anon if, in his 
opinion, that first day’s sport would have been a failure 
had he stopped at 35 and allowed the remaining 100 to 
go on their way? I would gladly be convinced that the 
supply of these birds is sufficiently inexhaustible to with- 
stand such inroads. Have these or any of the shore birds 
held their own during the past twenty years? I think not. 

M. S. Lacey. 





A Woman in Waders. 


Now tat “the high tide of the year” is past, and the 
season of the log fire has opened, I have been thinking 
of the pleasure of the departed summer as I gaze into the 
glowing embers. We all know that there is nothing com- 
parable to the influence of a log fire. Nothing shuts out 
the material world more effectually than the glow and 
warmth and beauty of the blazing logs. It is then that 
the imagination assumes control. We picture in the 
dancing flames the realization of our hopes. The future 
is unrolled before us, and we shape events according to 
our desires. While the spell is upon us we not only map 
out our lives, we seem actually to live the part. But 
aside from our flight of fancy toward the future, the 
flames as they change in form and color turn our thoughts 
backward, and we live again the red letter days of the 
past. 

There are two experiences of the summer just departed 
which I love to dwell upon; and it is under the influence 
of the cheer and warmth of the logs as they burn and 
crackle these cool October evenings that I seem to expe- 
rience again those seasons of pleasure and delight. 

Yes, unquestionably those days of May and July hold 
two experiences never to be forgotten,.and I fervently 
hope, very many times repeated. What was it they held? 
Why fishing experiences, of course. 

It seems odd, now that I think of it, that as a daughter 
of a disciple of Izaak Walton, I should have lived a score 
and a half of years without ever casting fly on a trout 
stream. 

This suggests the oft-discussed question, “Are anglers 
born or made?” The venerable Izaak tells us that “as no 
man is born an artist, so no man is born an angler.” But 
again in his “Compleat Angler,” we read that “angling 
is somewhat like Poetry, men are to be born so.” When 
the father of angling is thus contradictory, what are we 
to believe. And yet, after all, why bother with the 
question. If we are “born so” the consciousness of the 
gift will make itself known, and we will enter the com- 
pany of anglers with the realizing sense that we are where 
we belong. If we are not “born so,” a few tests on the 
stream with rod and line will settle the matter. And the 
question will not be decided by the number of the catch, 
either. 

At the end of my first day the bottom of my creel was 
covered only with the moss that was to have made a bed 
for the trout. Was I discouraged? No. That first day’s 
experience led me to believe that I was born an angler, 
for although I had no trout, there was something in my 
heart that seemed a precious possession. I had found a 
recreation which was satisfying, which was delightful, 
which had no blemish or drawback. Yes, I believe that 
I was “born so.” , 

This first experience came to me last May. During the 
previous winter a very frequent and delightful guest at 
our home spent many evenings with my father in his 
library before the fire telling “fish stories.” Unlike most 
fish stories, his were all true, and always fascinating, and 
I found myself becoming extremely interested in the sub- 
ject of angling as represented by these two lovers of the 
art. I presume it was my questioning, and my evident 
enthusiasm of the subject that led them to arrange an 
early trouting trip, our friend planning to take his wife, 
and my father to take me. 

Those days of preparation are all pleasant to look back 
upon. Mrs, B. and myself became initiated into the techni- 
calities of the gentle art. Fishing before had suggested 
a fishing-pole; now we spoke of our rods. We decided 
speedily that our interest was centered in the fly-book 
rather than in the bait-box, especially when our imagina- 
tion filled the latter with various creeping things. 

In a recent article by Mr. Fowler in Forest AND 
SrreaM, we have seen set forth the differences between a 
fly-fisherman and a bait-fisherman or a “plugger.” I shall 
say nothing against the latter now, except that I hope no 
woman is in their ranks or will join them. 

Fancy trying to observe and practice one of the rules 
for adjusting a frog according to Izaak Walton: “Thus 
use your frog: put your hook—I mean the arming wire— 
through his mouth and out at his gills, and then with a 
fine needle and silk sew the upper part of his leg with 
only one stitch to the arming of your hook, or tic the 


frog’s leg above the upper joint to the armed wire; and 
in so doing use him as though you loved him.” Verily 
frogs, worms, grasshoppers, helgramites, and all the long 
list of live bait, are not fur the use of the angler’s wife 
or daughter. 

And yet the question may well be asked, if a woman 
shrinks from using live bait, how can she experience 
pleasure in catching a living thing on a cruel hook? My 
answer is framed from what my father and his friend 
have told me. They assured me from the beginning that 
fishes are cold-blooded, and that the hook does not hurt 
them. I hope I have not been misinformed. But the 
argument in the matter which. would warrant an in- 
dulgence of the art, is the fact that fishes were intended 
as food for man. 

It is only fair to acknowledge that from the first con- 
templations I entertained of becoming an angler, one of 
the most attractive thoughts was the charm I knew } 
should find in the country of the trout stream. I did, in- 
deed, anticipate the pleasure of the motion and spring of 
the graceful rod, but little did I realize the sensations that 
the actual manipulations would produce. And when the 
first trout rose! But there, I am going too fast, for I 
want to say a word regarding our preparations for the 
trip to Sullivan county, where we were to fish the 
Willowemcc. 

One of the most interesting purchases in making ready 
for the trip was that of the waders. The gentlemen, of 
course, as old sportsmen, possessed everything that a 
devotee of angling could desire, including many devices 
in the way of tackle that would startle the gentle Izaak 
were he to appear among us. At last the preparations 
were complete, and the time of our departure near at 
hand. A dress rehearsal in our shiny waders, with cloth 
skirts not very much below the knee, matching in color 
our blue and green velvet shirt-waists, called forth pleas- 
ant compliments from our instructors, and we were glad 
that the angling habit was not unbecoming. 

We reached the little station of Livingston Manor at 
twilight with no evidences of spring in sight or sound, 
though we had left the robins and the early blossoms in 
Jersey. A drive of six miles brought us to the Hearth- 
stone Inn at De Bruce, and a blazing fire and hot supper 
were welcome, indeed. We all went to bed in good 
season that we might be ready for the wonderful event of 
the next day. Early we marched into the breakfast room 
with waders on, having left our rods, nets, creels, etc., in 
the hall, where we could speedily grasp them as we made 
a rush to be off. I was as excited as is a child to see its 
first Christmas tree. Why, I was really nervous, and 
could scarcely take time enough even to eat some mush 
and milk. I left my companions with their steak and 
hurried out of doors. At once the sound of the stream 
reached my ears—the stream in which I was to wade. 
Think of it! The stream where lived the speckled trout— 
the stream that I had been hearing of all winter! 

Yes, the bell had rung, the curtain risen, and the test 
was about to begin. Were Mrs. B. and I “born so” or 
were we “to be made?” 

I refrain from recording the incidents of that first 
day, the principal reason being that they are too numerous. 
But let me add that it was a day of great delight. There 
were no mishaps, no accidents, and no trout; that is, none 
for me. My friend Mrs. B, hooked and landed two beau- 
ties with the grace and art of a professional, thus doing 
credit to her able instructor. It was a Cahill that did it, 
I think. My coachman, I presume, is still decorating a 
stately hemlock; but I noticed that a professor was tight 
and fast in a limb just above where my fly caught, and a 
few yards ahead I observed Mr. B. adjusting a new fly. 
The novice didn’t feel so badly after that. 

Mrs. B, and I waited with suppressed interest the ver- 
dict of our instructors upon our qualifications to enter the 
ranks of the anglers after that first day with the rod and 
line. Were we to be or not to be admitted? The big 
fire-place of the inn was crammed with logs, and we re- 
laxed our tired bodies that first evening before its genial 
warmth No one spoke. Finally the stillness was broken 
by Mr. B., who simply said, emphatically, “Born so.” 
Father echoed, “Born so.” e had passed. 

It is hard to put on paper the sensations that came to 
me those three days a-stream; but it is not hard to call 
them back as I gaze in the glowing embers of the fire, 


How much richer the memory is for having had those ex- 
periences; I may almost say, how much richer the life! 

_ It is as dear old Izaak Walton has said, that “angling 
is an employment for idle time, which not idly spent, is 
after study a rest to the mind, a cheerer of the spirits, a 
diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a 
moderator of passions, a procurer of contentedness, and it 
begets habits of peace and patience in those that profess 
and practice it.” True, indeed, is every word, as all those 
who have tried it will agree. 

We returned to the city, each with a rich possession. 
I do not mean the trout, though we felt a glowing pride 
in the beauties we brought to those at home. I refer 
especially to the tranquil minds, the restored vigor of the 
body, the experiences we shared as companions in the 
stream, and at the noon-day luncheon on the bank. The 
purity of the water, of which we almost seemed a part as 
we walked its rocky bed; the tonic of the air as it came 
to us from the hills and across the meadows; the song of 
the birds as they called to one another in the love notes of 
the spring; the tender coloring of the new growth of the 
year; all these influences we carried away with us—the 
a which are the mainspring of a pure and simple 
ife. 

My second angling trip included, as the first, many 

months of anticipation and also of preparation. Again 
the principal subject was that of the waders. This time 
we were going to Michigan to camp as well as to fish. 
The question was, were our waders going to be high 
enough for the water of the Manistee River. It was 
finally decided that they would do, and the boat would be 
near us if we got in deep water. I confess that both Mrs. 
B. and myself felt a little uncertain as to the wading we 
would be able to do, for we noticed that the men bought 
what looked like a diver’s uniform. The whole body was 
covered up to the arm-pits, and we wondered what we 
should do, rubbered only above the knee, and with short 
skirts. The first day in camp decided it. 
__I left my tent at six with my waders on and short skirt. 
lhe men appeared clad nearly all in rubber. Our camp 
was pitched on the bank of the river, and it was but a step 
from the tent to the water. I made that step with direct 
intent. I got only about three feet from shore when I 
found I was getting in too deep. I searched for a shallow 
entrance all along the line, but the bank and I were still 
too close. Then came the question, how could I angle 
when I couldn’t wade? I was sick at heart as I remem- 
bered that a drive of thirty miles and a three-hour rail- 
road journey separated me from what seemed essential to 
my happiness—a pair of high waders. 

_All this time the men were several bends below in the 
river catching the trout for breakfast. Upon their return, 
their solicitous inquiries as to what had happened to up- 
set my peace of mind so early in the game—we had made 
camp the night before at six—were called forth by my 
long, and I fear sad, face. My story was scarcely told 
ere one of the party dashed into a tent and out again with 
a pair of extra waders. Then some one else dashed into a 
tent and out again, and I felt as if I were peeking over 
a high board fence. They were a loose fit, to be sure, but 
I didn’t care about that, or that the size was No. 10. All 
I thought about was getting in that river and casting a 
Reub-Wood for those speckled beauties. 

My breakfast was about as exciting as the one at 
Ilearthstone Inn before my first entrance in a trout 
stream, only then I was concerned both with the waders 
and the casting, and now I felt that my whole attention 
must be given toward keeping upright in those gigantic 
feggings, which made me walk very like a performing 

fr. 


ar. 

_ That first day is too painful to recall, but I kept in the 
river until supper time, and then all night I walked the 
— bottom of that river, done up to my neck in 
rubber. 

Well, the second day I fished, and the third day I 
fished—yes, and caught some beauties, too—and every day 
of the two weeks in camp, except Sundays, I fished and 
wore the waders. 

_ What about Mrs. B.? Well, she thought she would stay 
in the boat, as Mr. B. felt that her 110 pounds (she weighs 

pounds less than I do) was safer there. The other 


50 
ladies of the party didn’t venture into the high-top boots 
wearer of the extra pair 


but once, so I was the 
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of waders. They brought me more pleasure, I am sure, 
than any seven-league boots of the fairy tales could have 
done. Nothing can equal the thrill of walking down the 
heart cf a river, following the current and your inclina- 
tion, and being able to place yourself so that the silken fly 
can dance out on the water beyond you—just over the 
“dead head” where you wish to place it. 

Yes, you know he was there—a big one. At the second 
cast out he rushes, and in a twinkling the connection is 
made, and he belongs to you. There is no one near, the 
boat is waiting around the bend, but you smile as you 
measure his twelve inches with your eye while you land 
him. It was the position that gave you the chance. No 
boat would have answered, the cast would not have been 
possible from the bank; it was the waders that did it. 

So now, as I look into the fire, I see many things which 
bring back my two angling experiences. I see the sur- 
roundings, the charming setting of the scenes; I see the 
river in its motion; I see the sunlight glisten on its sur- 
face; I see the color of the heavens and the fleecy clouds 
floating by; I see the faces of the friends and companions 
a-stream; I see the leap of the trout and the rush for 
the fly—and in the midst of all I see those big, yellow, 
No. 10 waders. MABEL Woopwarb. 


Impromptu Trout Lures. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Do read the annexed deposition from the “Anglers’ 
Book of Revelations.” It hardly sounds like “Truthful 
James” or John his brother, both of whom were 
expert fishermen in apostolic times at the beginning of the 
Christian era. Nevertheless, since it is vouched for (?) 
in cold type by a journal whose reliability has been 
fathered by four consecutive generations of trustworthy 
publishers, will not those who angle be “almost per- 
suaded?” Will not some even swallow the substance of 
the statement as the untutored trout swallow the new- 
fangled bait? I copy: 

“Something About Trout.—Once, while casting from a 
canee, when, at dusk, the night-hawks were very thick, 
I slapped the flies again and again on the wings of the 
gyrating birds, and on one occasion dislodged a feather, 
which, falling to the surface of the lake, was seized by a 
trout. On another occasion, in Maine, casting at sunset, I 
hooked a muskrat through the back. The rat crawled up 
on the bank; the hook carried away a little film of skin 
and hair without hurting the frightened creature. Re- 
covering, I cast and took a trout on that tuft of hair, 
which, added to the Parmachene-belle on my leader, 
seemed to do the work as long as it lasted. Yet, when 
it was gone, substituting a black gnat with chenille body 
and head wings, the trout knew the difference, and refused 
the offer.”—Harper’s Weekly. 

Here, Mr. Editor, is a man, an averred eye-witness to 
all the idiosyncrasies he recites, who does not have to 
patronize the tackle shops for artificial flies. Not one 
cent can the dealers exact for tribute from this inde- 
pendent rodster. He just sits in his light canoe (being 
perfectly at ease in the ticklish craft), and flicks the 
feathers out of bull-bats and other birds which flit in the 
dusk, and snips the fur out of muskrats and that ilk 
when they are not noticing; does it all with his own little 
hatchet—I should say with his light fishing-rod—and thus 
obtains infallible lures for the trout which deploy in the 


around him, enjoying exceptional success. No other 
its or lures will do at all—not even “a black gnat with 
chenille body and head wings.” Intelligent trout recognize 
the old-time seductions, but are not up to these improved 
devices which bear the caveat of the wily angler, and only 
Harper’s Weekly had the secret! But this at once became 
too good to keep, and so was unconscionably published— 
literally given away to a grateful guild, of which Forest 
AND STREAM readers are fortunately members: — ; 
Happy the contributor who can thus find his offering 
“available.” For there are many who do not quorum 
pars fui, CHARLES HALLOCK, 


Olf the Jersey Coast. 


Assury Park, N. J., Oct. 21.—A review of coast fish- 
ing is not conducive to extravagant praise as relates to 
the season now drawing to a close. 

Perhaps there have never been more enthusiasts at. all 
the favorite points, and it is safe to assert that disappoint- 
ment has been the portion of the majority. Striped bass 
took the hook fairly well for a brief period in June, but 
left us unusually early, and only an occasional straggler 
has since appeared. The harvest moon tides usually give 
us a run of good fish, but the exception was the rule, as 
only one fish was taken during that period at any of the 
near-by points. 

Kingfish were very scarce the entire season, but those 
taken were most remarkably large, and in nearly every 
instance female fish heavy with spawn. There is a most 
peculiar fact in relation to the spawning of kingfish, as 
we began taking them early in June with ripe ova, and the 
same condition prevailed throughout the entire season. I 
have taken many specimens late in October with ova fully 
developed and apparently ready to be voided. If the same 
conditions exist with any other member of our coast fishes 
I am unaware of the fact. z ’ 

The man who observes things each recurring season 1s 
almost sure to add to his store of knowledge or develop 
some surprise. In all the years that I have tollowed salt- 
water fishing previous to this, I have never taken a 
spawn-bearing weakfish on the hook, and had discussed 
the subject with many others, most of whom had had the 
same experience. As if to emphasize the never-ending 
vagaries of fish life, out of the first seven fish taken by 
me the present season, five contained well matured spawn. 

We ordinarily look forward to a heavy run of weakfish 
on the beach during August, September and October; but 
their movements have been very erratic. Some days fairly 
good sport was to be had, and the next, when conditions 
appeared equally good, not a fish would be in evidence. 
All this, however, relates to beach and pier fishing. 

There is another class of fishing which has sprung into 
universal favor, and it is my pleasure to say that the past 
few weeks have given me the finest fishing I have ever 
had on the New Jersey coast. Thanks to those genial 
surfmen, Brit Slocum and Charlie White, whose knowl- 
edge of the briny and the haunts of its denizens no man’s 
excels, we three congenial spirits—Ennis, Crosson and 
myself--have had many days of supreme delight. While 
yet the stars are in evidence, after a hastv breakfast, we 
hurry to the beach. What though the sea seems a trifle 
boisterous, our surf-boat, equipped with powerful gaso-~ 
lene engine, is launched, and away we go out over the 
bar, where the breakers are tumbling; but the rapidly re- 











volving propeller shoots us through and on to where the 
long, steady roll assures us there is no flying spray to 
dampen either our ardor or our breeches. In the early 
morning light is made out the heavy line of smoke from 
some passing steamer of the coast lines, trailing back in 
the yet heavy atmosphere. Toward that we go, arousing 
from their repose the gulls; and the ubiquitous loon slinks 
away on heavy wing, wondering perhaps at the noise of 
the rapid exhaust of our engine and the clatter of human 
voices, 

In the stem of the boat stands the sturdy figure of 
Brit, his experienced eye taking in the familiar ranges on 
the rapidly disappearing shore-line. At a signal of his 
hand, Charlie shuts off the engine, and we come around in 
answer to the dropped anchor and swiftly paying out 
cable. Rods and reels are quickly adjusted, and the 
polished squids are attached to the lines and dropped 
overboard. Down, down they go, forty, fifty, maybe sixty 
feet, until they touch bottom, for it is there we seek the 
quarry. We are fishing for weakfish. After reeling up 
about three feet, the squid is kept rapidly in motion by 
continually twitching the rod. If we are on the right 
spot (and we usually are), very soon the rod, which was 
moving upward, is rapidly shot downward, until the top 
is buried far beneath the surface, and an untamed some- 
thing is entire master of the situation. Under and around 
the boat it goes, the line hissing through the water. But 
nature tires, and gradually the conquering reel brings into 
view the flashing, fighting victim, and if well hooked a 
helping hand lays the exhausted pugilist in the boat; his 
weight is 6, 8, possibly 10 pounds, for many of the latter 
weight have we taken; and regard for his fighting quali- 
ties gradually merges into admiration of his splendid 
changing colors, putting to blush the brightest rainbow 
that ever graced a morning cloud. Before the first is 
boated, probably a second and third is hooked, and every- 
body is busy. 

The transition from the sublime to the ridiculous is al- 
ways easy. and the next to inspect the flashing squid may 
be of such small size as to draw forth remarks more or 
less uncomplimentary. Surprise is always in store for the 
one who pursues deep-sea fishing; it is always uncertain 
what species will strike the bright metal. I have taken 
in this manner bluefish, bonito, weakfish, croakers, plaice, 
porgies, sea bass, whiting, ling, hake and skate. There is 
always an expectant crowd watching the landing of our 
boat, to whom the catch is welcome, other than perhaps 
one or two of the choicest specimens for home use. 

Superb fishing, however, has been had by different 
members of our club who have enjoyed the pleasures of 
Harvey Cedars. LeonarD HULIT. 


Massachusetts Trout Stocking. 


The Westfield (Mass.) Anglers’ Club received a con- 
signment of nine cans of fingerling trout from the State 
Fish and Game Commission yesterday. The trout were 
taken to Westfield by Deputy Shea, and arrived in prime 
condition. The cans contained fully 2,500 trout of un- 
usual size. They were exceedingly lively. Members of 
the club placed the fish in several different streams. The 
trout are all large enough to take care of themselves, and 
through the winter and spring should grow to good size. 
The Anglers’ Club is doing good work stocking the 
streams, and should be more generously supported by the 
sportsmen.—Springfield Republican, October 22. 





Nova Scotian Waters. 
BY S. J. ALLEN. 


THE several cruises described in this article were 
made during the months of July and August of 1903 


along the southwestern coast of Nova Scotia, 
from Halifax to Shelburne. I made my head- 
quarters at Chester, which is situated on Ma- 


hone Bay, about forty-seven miles west of Halifax. 
Mahone Bay is the most ideal yachting ground one 
could wish for, it is about eight miles wide at the 
mouth. Across the entrance stretch the islands of Big 
and Little Tancook, which form a natural breakwater 
for the waters within; dotted over the bay are about 
one hundred islands, large and small, most of them clad 
with green trees to the water’s edge. Chester is lo- 
cated at the head of the bay, and is a great summer 
resort for American tourists. There is a small but en- 
thusiastic yacht club there, which holds races every 
Saturday and an open regatta once a season. 

The yacht Menotah, in which these cruises were made 
is a 24ft. waterline, centerboard sloop. Her over all 
— is 33ft., and her breadth oft. 10 in. with rather 
high freeboard. She was designed principally for 
cruising, but a fair turn of speed was expected. Her 
hull is strongly constructed of oak and pine. The bal- 
last consists of about 1,400 pounds of lead hung out- 
side in a long shoe, through which the centerboard 
passes, and about 1,200 pounds inside. The 800 sq. ft. 
of sail is divided into the mainsail and one jib. The 
mainsail has three sets of reef points, and a storm 
jib is used when the last two reefs are tied down. The 
cabin is about roft. long, with 4ft. 9in. headroom, and 
is finished in cedar and oak. On each side of the cabin 
there is one berth with a transom in front, giving sleep- 
ing accommodations for four persons. On each side 
forward of the berths are placed lockers for stores and 
dishes. Forward of the cabin is a galley with a small 
cast iron wood stove. ; 

The question of stoves aboard a small yacht is a very 
perplexing one, some preferring one kind and some 
another. Having tried all kinds of oil and blue-flame 
stoves, I have given them up in disgust and have finally 
decided on the wood stove, such as is used by the coast 


fishermen in their boats. One is always certain of a 
good fire with this kind of stove, and it cannot ex- 
plode. I use as fuel old oak cask staves, which, when 
cut up into short lengths, make a beautiful clear fire 
and scarcely any smoke. Our nights are often cold, 
and the genial heat given out by this little stove adds 
mech to one’s comfort. 

Menotah has proved herself to be a fine sea boat, and 
fast on a reach or a run, but not so good to windward. 
She sags off to leeward a good deal, not having suf- 
ficient lateral plane. I am seriously thinking of taking 
out the centerboard and substituting a keel, being con- 
vinced that a keel boat is far more preferable for Nova 
Scotia waters. 

For some time I had been contemplating a trip to 
Halifax, and as there were two vachts in the harbor 
also bound for that port, we decided to make the trip 
in company. I was only able to get one companion 
to go with me, and so was rather short handed. The 
other two yachts were Hermes, from Yarmouth, N. S., 
formerly champion of the Massachusetts Y. R. A. a2sft. 
cabin class, and Marion, from Boston, another 25- 
footer. 

The day of departure dawned beautifully clear and 
bright, with a strong N.W. wind blowing, which later 
on increased to half a gale. However, as the wind was 
off shore, and as our course would be before the wind, 
we decided to start. We tied down three reefs and put 
on a storm jib. Our dinghy was rather heavy to tow, 
so we gave her plenty of line, as we knew there would 
be some long seas running when we got outside. . 

Hermes got away about twenty minutes before us, 
while Marion started at the same time we did. We 
let go our moorings at 10:30 A. M., and beat out to 
the mouth of the harbor, rounded the point and squared 
away before the wind. Getting the full sweep of the 
wind, Menotah sped across the bay toward Little Tan- 
cook, for we had to pass between this island and the 
mainland. 

We soon reached Tancook Island, passed between it 
and the mainland, and emerged upon the open sea, 
where we got the full force of the wind and sea. Three 


miles from Tancook lies Ironbound, which name it 
eat block of iron 
e is a powerful 


well deserves, for it looks like a 
rising’ abruptly from the ocean, 


coast light placed on this island, and about 1% miles 
E. by S. from the island is an automatic buoy, which 
enables one to pick up the island in a fog. On our 
port hand opened out to the N. St. Margaret’s Bay, 
which is nearly as large as Mahone Bay, but more ex- 
posed to the sea.: We had some trouble keeping our 
dinghy from ramming Menotah’s stern, and as a safe- 
guard we bent on an extra tow rope. 

From Ironbound Island it is a straight run of 24 miles 
to Sambro Island. At 1:30 P. M., we passed Betty's 
Island, on which is a lighthouse showing the entrance 
to Propect Harbor. This island is just half way to 
Halifax, and so we had been traveling at a pretty fair 
rate of speed. Marion had gradually drawn away from 
us and was now about a mile in the lead. We were, 
however, closing up on Hermes. We passed Pennant 
Point, which runs a good distance out into the sea 
in a series of long reefs. The outer reef is marked by 
a red cone buoy, and about 1% miles out to sea is 
placed an automatic buoy. It being a fine day and 
having fair wind, we ran through the Sambro ledges 
This is one of the worst places along the coast, and 
very dangerous in thick weather. Sambro Island lies 
about 1% miles from the mainland and is surrounded 
on all sides by rocks and reefs. On the island is a 
powerful coast light, and a fog gun. discharged every 
two minutes in thick weather. The channel through is 
deep enough and safe in fine weather to one who knows 
the way. In thick weather very few will venture 
through this way. Opposite Sambro Island is a fine 
anchorage known as Sambro Roads. 

From Sambro Island to Chebucto Head at the en- 
trance to Halifax Bay is 5 miles; and we soon covered 
this distance after rounding the head, on which there is 
a light and steam fog whistle. We trimmed sheets and 
headed up the bay. The land along here is very high 
and steep, and in the hard puffs Menotah heeled down 
until the cabin house was in the water. We kept her 
to it, however, and only luffed once on the passage up 
the bay. The harbor of Halifax is an easy one to 
enter, being well buoyed and marked. A course N. from 
Chebucto Head brings one straight up the harbor. We 
arrived at Halifax at 4:50 P. M., and anchored off the 
Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron club house. Having 
made the trip up in 6h, 20m., an average of 7.2 knots 
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per hour, Marion arrived 20m. and Hermes 10m. be- 
fore us. 

The Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron is a very 
flourishing organization and numbers among its mem- 
bers some of the finest yachtsmen in Canada, They 
are most hospitable to visiting yachtsmen, and we were 
accorded the best treatment and had the use of their 
club house and floats. 

We spent four or five days very pleasantly in Halifax, 
visiting friends and sailing around the harbor. Halifax 
is an interesting old city, strongly fortified and gar- 
isoned with two regiments of British troops. The har- 
bor is noted as one of the finest in the world, being very 
deep. It is apt to be squally there with a W. or N.W. 
wind, and one reeds a pretty stiff and able craft in order 
to have any comfort. Above the harbor and connected 
with it by a narrow passage lies Bedford Basin, extend- 
ing about 10 miles inland, in which the entire British 
navy might lie sheltered. 

Friday we started back to Chester; the morning was 
clear and bright and gave every promise of being a 
fine day. There was a light breeze blowing from the 
S. as we broke out the anchor and got under way. This 
would make a beat to windward to Chebucto Head and 
then a reach along the coast to Chester. Everything 
went well until we were near Chebucto Head, when the 
fog, which had evidently been lying off the coast, 
drifted in, and in a few minutes we were in the thick 
of it and all view of land blotted out. We ought to 
have put back into Halifax, but we decided to keep on, 
as we wished to get back to Chester that day if possible. 
We did not dare to attempt to run through the chan- 
nel as we had done coming up, so had to beat out 
around Sambro Island and the outermost ledges. This 
meant adding about 5 miles to the course and was at- 
tended with some risk. We had to run close to the 
reefs before we could see them, or hear the steam 
whistle on Chebucto Head. After a time we picked 
up the fog gun on Sambro Island. One by one we 
rounded the ledges, most of them being marked by 
spar buoys. In passing Sambro Island we got almost 
into the breakers before we could tell where we were. 
The fog lifting for a moment showed us to be right 
under the lighthouse, and just then the gun went off. 
We tacked quickly and headed out to sea, after a while 
picking up the Blind Sisters, on which there is a bell 
buoy. This was the last ledge, and from here we set 
our course by the compass to Pennant Point. The 
wind only came in puffs as it generally does in the 
fog, and we made little headway. We passed close by 
several fishermen and a couple of large schooners bound 
for Halifax. Our fog horn was sounded constantly. 
Land was finally made a little to the E. of Pennant, and 
after tacking out to sea sighted the buoy off Pennant 
Point. From here we set our course for Ironbound, 
being able to fetch it close hauled. The course was 
now straight, and there would not be much more 
danger. 

About 5 o’clock in the afternoon we ran close by 
Betty’s Island, making it out dimly through the fog. 
The wind had now dropped very light, and all hope of 
reaching Chester before dark was given up. At 7 
o’clock we judged we were somewhere near Ironbound, 
although we could not hear the automatic. In another 
half hour we heard the sound of surf on our star- 
board hand and, shifting our course, soon made out 
Ironbound. We had run about a mile off our course 
and had passed to the south of the automatic, which we 
were unable to hear, on account of the wind carrying 
the sound away from us. We sailed close in toward 
Ironbound and rounded the northern end of it. It was 
now almost dark and the light on Ironbound could be 
seen dimly through the fog. The automatic could now 
be heard plainly behind us, and we did not lose sound 
of it for the next half hour. We shaped our course 
for the middle of the channel, between Little Tancook 
and the mainland. The sun had now set and it became 
very dark. My companion was forward, keeping his 
ears and eyes open for any sign of land. 

Everything was soaking wet from the mist, and we 
were cold and hungry. Suddenly, dead ahead and to 
the starboard, we heard the roar of surf, but could not 
see any land. On trying the lead we found we were get- 
ting into shallow water. I swung Menotah around at 
right-angles to her former course, and in a few minutes 
we heard the surf again directly ahead. This seemed 
very queer at the time, for, supposing we were in the 
channel, on changing our course eight points we ought 
to have had to sail over a mile before reaching the op- 
posite shore, whereas we seemed to be in a cul de sac. 
There was nothing to indicate whether we were to the 
right or left of Little Tancook. After sailing around 
in a circle three or four times and narrowly missing a 
big rock, we decided the best and safest thing to do was 
to anchor and wait until morning. The sea was com- 
paratively smooth, with the exception of a long ground 
swell, and we would not be in much danger, unless a 
heavy breeze sprang up, which was not likely. Feeling 
our way in with the lead until we were in 4 fathoms of 
water, we let go the anchor and lowered the sails. The 
lead showed a hard rocky bottom, but our anchor was 
a good one and we held all right. We fixed up thing 
on deck and then went below. Making up a good fire 
we soon had the little cabin warm and comfortable, 
after which we got something hot to eat. What a dif- 
ference that little stove made to the cabin and to our 
tempers. After a smoke, we turned in and slept soundly 
until morning. 

When we went on deck the next morning we found 
the fog clearing up, and we were soon able to make 
out our sufroundings. We saw that we were in a sort 
of small half-moon shaped bay on the mainland and 
directly opposite Little Tancook. On the night before 
we must have kept too much to the starboard coming 
in from Ironbound and so missed passing through the 
channel. About 6 o’clock we hoisted sail and started 
with a light wind for Chester, which we reached in 
about two hours’ time, and picked up our old mooring. 

After spénding a week in Chéster, we concluded one 
morning to run over to Bridgewater, which is situated 
on the La. Have River, about 12 miles from its mouth. 
the river being about 25 miles from Chester. 

We left our mooring about 10:30, swinging full sail 
and witha nice wind blowing from the S. The day was 
beautifully’ bright-and clear, and the sun was dancing 


merrily over the waves. Our course gave us a dead 
beat to windward of about 12 miles to East Point and 
then a close reach along the coast to the westward. 
When within 2 miles of East Point the wind shifted to 
the S.W-. and freshened somewhat, giving us more 


windward work. We rounded East Point.at.1:30 and’ 


stood over toward Cross Island on the starboard tack. 
Cross Island lies about 2 miles to the S.W. of East 
Point, and on the N. and E. sides: are several bad 
shoals. Thére is a deep channel lying close to East 
Point, though in bad weather vessels generally pass 
outside the island. On the island are two powerful 
coast lights, which are in range with that on La Have 
Ironbound to the westward; if these are kept in line, all 
shoals are cleared in that direction. We tacked close 
in under the N.W. end of the island and on the next 
t-ck stood across Lunenburg Bay toward Rose Head. 
The land here is very high and rises sheer from the 
water. We stood in close to land, the water being very 
deep, and, coming about on the starboard tack, ran out 
to sea for about 3 miles. When we saw that we could 
make La Have Ironbound on the next tack we came 
about near the automatic buoy which lies about 1% 
miles S.W. off Cross Island... We passed near here a 
number of fishermen in boats attending to their nets. 
This is a great spot for mackerel, the men often making 
a stop of several hundred barrels in one trap.. The wind 
still held true and strong and we were making good 
headway. - Half way between Cross Island and Iron- 
bound is a great rock, which is marked by a red buoy. 
Keeping the lights on Cross Island in range with that 
on Ironbound clears this obstruction. 

We reached Ironbound about 4:30 in the afternoon. 
It lies about 4% mile from the shore, between which 
there is a deep channel. The island looks very much 





MENOTAH. 


like the East Ironbound Island already mentioned. 
Passing through the narrow channel we eased off sheets 
and ran down the bay toward the mouth of the La 
Have. River. The scenery around here is very fine; 
great high cliffs sloping back from the water and 
covered with trees and green fields, cosy farms nestling 
in the hollows. The mouth of the river is quite narrow 
and is obstructed by a sand bar, through which there 
is a channel marked by stakes. A harbor light on the 
left bank guides one in at night. On the point are 
the ruins of an old French fort, which must have been 
very strong and massive judging by remains. An 
old French settlement, called St. Jean, stood here. A 
few of the descendants of these early settlers still live 
around there and at Petite Riviere, a little further along 
the coast. A great majority of the people are of Ger- 
man descent, and still retain many of their old customs. 
They are a very thrifty race and keep their attractive 
little farms in fine condition. 

We slipped by the mouth of the river at 5:30, and as 
the wind still held, we decided to keep on as far as 
we could before dark. Just inside the entrance the 
river widens out into a magnificent roadstead, with 
Getson’s Cove on the left-hand side and Ritchey’s Cove 
opposite. This river, which is justly called the Rhine 
of Nova Scotia, is navigable up to Bridgewater, which 
town is about 12 miles from the mouth. 

As we headed up the river the scene that unfolded 
before our eyes would have delighted any artist; the 
sun, slowly setting over the western hills, bathed the 
whole landscape in a golden light and threw into 
deep shadows the western bank. On either side 
stretched the rolling hills, with their green fields and 
well kept farms. Along the banks were many smail 
settlements with their wharves and fishing nets spread 
out to dry. The water is deep and very little current, 
the channel lies well in the middle of the river. We 
anchored for the night about a mile below Bridgewater, 
for at sundown the wind dropped completely. We 
drew in toward the right bank and anchored in a quiet 
cove, overhung by large pine trees. After supper we 
sat on deck until late, smoking and drinking in the 
balmy night air. 

a stroll around the town. Bridgewater is a prosperous 
little hamlet, prettily situated among the hills. . After 
lunch at the hotel we came back to Menotah and sailed 
down the river to Ritchey’s Cove, where we stayed for 
the night. The wind was blowing heavy from the W. 
and we tied down one reef-in the mainsail and started. 
We moved along very fast, and after we got down the 
river_a piece, we found the wind blowing heavier from 
the S.W. and we had all the sail on we could handle. 
Several times the squalls from the hills laid us down 
to the coamings. As we came near the mouth of the 
riyer, we encountered a heavy cross sea; but a few 
minutes more and we were in the quiet waters of 
Ritchey’s Cove, where we anchared, We rowed ashore 


Next morning we rowed up to Bridgewater and had_ 


and strolled around the place. . Great quantities of fish 
were spread out to dry, which were anything but sweet 
smelling . The neople around -here all: seemed very 
prosperous. 5 Se ; wet 

Next morning. dawned gray and: cold and did not 
look very promising. However, at 8:30 we got under 
way, putting one reef in the mainsail... The wind was 
S.W.. and blowing a good breeze. We beat out through 
the mouth of the river, and a close reach took us close 
to Ironbound. Here our old enemy, the fog, shut down 
again, and in a few minutes we had lost all sight of land. 
We had taken our bearings correctly and reached Iron- 
bound all right, passed through the channel just able 
to make out the land on either side. We laid our com- 
pass course for Cross Island so as to take us close by 
Mid Rock. In about twenty minutes we made out the 
buoy on our starboard bow. A short tack took us 
around it and we then headed again for Cross Island. 
In about an hour we heard the automatic buoy on our 
starboard quarter and a few minutes later sighted the 
surf on Cross Island dead ahead. We ran in close to 
the shore, and skirting the land until we came to the 
N.W. end of the island, and then shaped our course for 
East Point. We were now running through a pretty 
dangerous part and had to be very careful. The wind 
had freshened, and we were making fully 6 knots and 
going directly before it. Suddenly I saw directly 
ahead and extending clear across our bows a black reef 
just showing above water. We were not more than 
200 feet from it, and there was only one thing to do, 
and that was to gybe as quickly as possible, though it 
was rather risky in the wind that was blowing. I 
swung her round like a top, the main boom swinging 
over with tremendous force and putting a great strain 
on the sail and rigging. Fortunately nothing parted, 
and we soon drew away from the reef. We had evi- 
dently run in a little closer to East Point than we 
wished to do again. Soon afterward we made Little 
Duck Island and, rounding it, set our course due N. 
for Chester. 

After sailing 3 or 4 miles the fog began to lift and 
soon the sun came out bright and we could see Chester 
in the distance. With an increasing wind we flew along 
and reached our moorings about 1:30, being just five 
hours in running the 28 miles from Ritchey’s Cove. 





I had for a couple of years been trying to get away 
for a cruise along the coast as far as Shelburne, but had 
not succeeded. This year I was determined to go and got 
everything ready to start on July 27. I had great trouble 
in getting a crew, as all my friends found at the last 
minute that they could not go. I finally succeeded in 
getting one chap to accompany me. Getting all our 
stores aboard we set sail about 4 P. M. on the 28th. 
intending to get as far as La Have that night. As it 
was moonlight we would have a pleasant evening sail. 

The wind was blowing fresh from the N.W. when 
we started, and we ran along in good style, reaching 
Little Duck Island about 6 o’clock, when the wind 
dropped suddenly and left us becalmed. In the next 
two hours we drifted along a couple of miles and were 
just off East Point at dark. About 8 o’clock the night 
breeze struck in from the sea. We tacked close in 
under Rose Head, and then headed out to sea until we 
had the two lights on Cross Island in range with that 
on Ironbound, when we tacked and headed for Iron- 
bound light. 

About 10 o’clock we reached Ironbound Island and 
passed through the channel into La Have Bay. Here 
the wind failed us and we had still 5 miles to go be- 
fore reaching the mouth of the river. My friend now 
turned in, and I kept watch until midnight, when I 
aroused him and went below myself. We were drifting 
slowly along, and when I came on deck at 2 A. M., 
we were about % mile from the mouth. Here the cur- 
rent was so strong that we were not making any head- 
way, so we anchored for the rest of the night. 

In the morning we hoisted our sail as soon as-the 
wind sprang up and sailed into Getson’s Cove, where 
we anchored. It began to blow very hard and at noon 
had reached half a gale from the S.W. We did not 
attempt to go outside, but under a three-reefed main- 
sail sailed around the river, enjoying the scenery. Near 
the mouth of the river we got a sudden squall which 
hove us well down. I have never yet taken water into 
Menotah’s cockpit, though she has been on her beam ends 
once or twice. The wide stern lifts her as she heels and 
prevents her from settling. She never loses her headway 
and comes up quickly as soon as the jib is slacked off. 
We anchored for the night in Ritchey’s Cove. The 
wind shifted to the S. E. about 7 o’clock and increased 
steadily accompanied by rain. We put out our second 
anchor as a precaution, though the bottom was good 
holding ground. 

The next morning the wind and rain had ceased, but 
a thick fog hung around and prevented us from starting. 
We loafed around all day reading and smoking, and 
whiling away the time. In the evening we went ashore 
and called on some friends. Coming back to Menotah 
we had great trouble in finding her, as we could not 
see her light until close up. After rowing around in a 
circle several times, we at length got on board. 

Next morning the fog lifted and the sun was shining 
brightly. There was a light breeze blowing from the 
S.W., and we got away about 9 o’clock, intending to 
reach Liverpool that evening if possible. We had 
made about 4 miles when the wind died out and we 
lay becalmed until 12 o’clock, when a fresh breeze came 
up again from the S.W. and we were soon. bowling 
merrily along. This wind would make it all windward 
work along the coast, and it looked very doubtful if 
we could reach Liverpool before dark. We could, how- 
ever, run into Port Medway this side of. Liverpool. 

n the first tack we stood out to sea about 4 miles. 
As soon as we were out of the shelter of the land we 
found the seas very heavy, a reminder of the recent 
gale. The wind. had freshened, and we were soon 
pitching into it in fine shape. However, under a single- 
recfed mainsail and a storm jib, she was riding the seas 
splendidly, and she was not taking very much green 
water over the bows, though she would put her bow- 
sprit clean under at every jump. The large jib which 
was furled along the bowsprit got partly loose and 
forming 4 sort of bag which soon became filled with 
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water, which put a heavy strain on the bowsprit. We 
both tried to clear it, but could not succeed, as it had 
jammed in such a way that we could not shake it out, 
so we had to leave it alone until we should get into 
smoother water. Fortunately it did no harm beyond 
bending one of the bowsprit spreaders. 

On our next tack we ran close by Cape La Have, 
a bold cliff of white granite jutting out into the sea. 
About % mile off from the cape is a nasty reef called 
Black Rock, on which the water always breaks. We 
held on this tack for a long time passing inside Indian 
Island, which made the water smoother for a short 
while. We tacked well in under the western shore, 
where the wind drew more from the W. Again we 
stood out to sea some 3 miles, finding the sea still 
very heavy. A long tack was then made in toward the 
shore again, fetching well into the middle of Hell Bay. 
This place well deserves its name, for a nastier spot 
one could not imagine. On this occasion the surf was 
breaking heavily on the reefs and we did not venture 
far in. Our next tack seaward brought us to the mouth 
of Port Medway Harbor, and rounding the stone house, 
raced into the harbor, the following waves nearly send- 
ing our dinghy on board several times. We ran into 
the mouth of the Port Medway River and anchored in 
near shore. Port Medway Harbor is formed by a long 
line of small islands and reefs running parallel to the 
shore, which make a long narrow bay. The Port Med- 
way River enters one end of it, and the town is built 
at the mouth of this river. There is splendid salmon 
fishing in the river in the spring, and trout may be 
caught at any time. There is a lighthouse at the mouth 
of the harbor and one at the mouth of the river. It 
is a dangerous harbor to enter in thick weather. We 
were quite tired out after our rough afternoon’s sail 
and after supper we turned in early, intending to make 
an early start the following day. 

There was a nice breeze blowing from the N.W. when 
we came on deck the next morning. This would carry 
us well along the coast if it did not shift to the W. 
We left about 6:30 A. M., and ran down to the en- 
trance of the harbor. The air was clear and fresh and 
everything promised well. We soon rounded Frying 
Pan Island, giving it a wide berth, as the chart showed 
some reefs lying off shore. We were not acquainted 
with this part of the coast and had to rely solely on 
our charts, which, by the way, we found to be very 
accurate. Ahead of us now opened out Liverpool Bay, 
a magnificent stretch of water without a shoal or reef 
in it. Coffin Island, lying across one side of it, offers 
protection, behind this island there is a fine shelter in 
bad weather. On the island is a large lighthouse which 
can be seen a long distance off. The wind had now 
freshened, and we were making about 6 knots on an 
easy reach. There was a number of fishermen out in 
their boats, who hailed us pleasantly as we passed. 

The scenery all along the coast hereabouts is very 
fine, high cliffs rising from the water and pierced here 
and there with long narrow harbors running inland. 
Past Western Head opened up Port Mouton, which is 
another fine sheet of water. Mouton Island lies across 
the mouth ‘of the bay and forms a fine roadstead behind. 
We next passed Point Joli and then Port Joli. About 
2 miles off the coast lies the small island called Little 
Hope—nothing more than a pile of rocks and sand, 
with a dangerous shoal to the W. of it. There is a 
powerful light placed on the island, and an automatic 
buoy on the shoal. It was now about 10:20 and we had 
made about 22 miles, so we had good prospects of 
reaching Shelburne before dark. 

About 11 o’clock the wind dropped a good deal and 
we were not making more than 3 or 4 knots. Passing 
by Port L’Herbert and Sable River, we came up to 
Rams Island about 2:30 P. M. This island lies about 
%4 mile off from the mainland, and there are some bad 
reefs on the outside of it, so we decided to run inside 
and thus save considerable time. The chart showed 
water enough, though there were some rocks and shoals 
marked. We passed through safely and entered what 
is called Rugged Harbor, which is a dangerous place 
and the scene of many wrecks. Reefs and rocks could 
be seen in different directions, but the chart showed 
plenty of water between them. 

The wind now shifted to W.byS. and began to 
blow hard. This made it all windward work to Shel- 
burne, about 20 miles away. We made a tack in to- 
ward the land, passing close by Gull Rock, on which 
there is a lighthouse. On our starboard hand we could 
plainly see the town of Locke’s Island, connected with 
the mainland by a long sand beach. Our next tack 
took us close by Western Head into Shelburne Bay. 
Here we got the full force of the wind as it swept 
across the bay and also a heavy choppy sea. We had 
now more sail than we could swing, but it was almost 
impossible for us to reef her where we were, so we 
had to lug it along as best we could. I gave the jib 
a good full and slacked the main sheet, keeping only 
the after part of the mainsail full. As the squalls 
struck I let her take them until we had good headway 
on, then eased her up until the squall passed over, al- 
ways keeping her going. The boat was throwing spray 
constantly, which blew back into our faces and made 
our eyes smart. ; 

Things didn’t look very cheerful; a 12-mile thrash to 
windward before we could reach shelter, but we were 
determined not to turn back. Slowly we fought our way 
across the bay, making iong tacks. First toward Green 
Island and then across to McNutts’ Island, just fetching 
past the lighthouse on the latter. Under the island 
the wind was very squally —— the tops of the waves 
and dashing it into our faces. Our boat was behaving 
well, however, and we no longer had any anxiety. We 
were now in the entrance of the harbor, which is about 
7 or 8 miles long and from % to 1% wide. - The shores 
are steep and rocky and the water very deep, and each 
time we tacked close in shore in the smoother water. 
Three miles farther up we rounded Sandes Point, from 
which it was a close fetch up the harbor to the town. 
There is a lighthouse at Sandes Point. - 

We flew along, the lee rail buried, and the foam curl- 
ing up to the washboards. We were just 30 minutes 


doing the 4 miles from Sandes Point up to the anchor- 
age. We dropped our hook about 7:30 off the wharves 


and alongside Princess, a large yacht from Halifax, 


standing to-day. 


which had arrived 3 hours before us. She had carried 
away her main boom goose-neck in one of the squalls 
under McNutts Island We were indeed glad to 
safe at anchor once more. Our faces were encrusted 
with salt, and my arm was aching from holding the 
tiller so long. We turned in very early, completely 
tired out. L 

Next morning we spent calling on our friends and 
getting acquainted with the town, which we found to 
be a quaint, picturesque old place, full of reminiscences 
of its former greatness. Shelburne was settled by the 
United Empire Loyalists, who came over during the 
American Revolution, and for a time was a very im- 
portant city, rivaling Halifax, the capital. The Loyal- 
ists built great oak-framed houses, many of which are 
After a time, however, the population 
gradually dwindled away and the place languished. 
Much ship building is done there now, and Shelburne 
turns out some of the finest schooners in Canada 

The people were extremely kind to the visiting yachts- 
men and gave a ball in our honor and several other 
functions. There were two races for the Shelburne 
Cup, and they were both won by our old friend, Hermes. 
by a narrow margin from the Princess. 
yacht is a new 30-footer, designed by Mr. B. B. Crown- 
inshield, of Boston, and built in Nova Scotia. The 
wind on both days was light and just suited Hermes 
with her large sail spread. We started, but were out- 
classed by the larger boats in the light wind. We were 
beaten in the first race 4m. by Princess and 8m. by 
Hermes. 


We spent a week in Shelburne, sailing around the - 


harbor and enjoying ourselves generally. We left on 
Saturday, Aug. 7, with a nice N.W. wind blowing, 
which carried us along at a smart clip until about 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, when it died away, leaving us 
becalmed off Port Mouton. About 7 o'clock in the 
evening a fresh breeze sprang up from the N.W. and we 
decided to make Liverpool that night. We ran past 
Western Head, and beat up the bay toward the mouth 
of the Liverpool River. We reached Liverpool about 
9 o'clock and anchored just inside the bar. There is 
no harbor at Liverpool worth mentioning, and vessels 
have to lay at the wharves. 

Next morning we went ashore and had a walk through 
the town and found much to interest us. We left 
Liverpool about 10 o’clock for home. The wind was 
from the S. and very light. After beating out past 
Coffin Island, we slacked away sheets and slowly ran 
up the coast. We reached Cross Island about 6 o’clock, 
when it clouded up and soon began to rain. We were 
now in familiar waters and had no difficulty in finding 
our way into Chester, which we reached about 9 
o'clock. 

We had been away nearly two weeks and had sailed 
aver 200 miles in that time. It was one of the finest 
cruises we had had, although we both had to work 
rather hard, being short-handed. 

Before closing, I would like to make a_ few 
remarks, which may be of service to other yachtsmen 
who contemplate cruising in Novia Scotia waters: The 
prevailing winds during the summer months are from 
the N.W. to S.E., the N.W. bringing clear, fine weather, 
and the S.E. rain and fog. The N.W. winds generally 
last for three days, blowing themselves out in the 
third day. If the wind springs up in the morning at 
sunrise the chances are that it will blow heavy all day, 
increasing to its maximum about 2 P. M. The S. 
and S.W. winds generally spring up about 9 or 10 
o’clock in the morning and die away about 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon. A S. wind often shifts to the S.W. and 
freshens on a falling tide. These are our finest and 
most satisfactory winds, and are ideal for sailing. We 
rarely ever have any sudden squalls, and due warning 
is always given of a coming gale. The harbors along 
the coast are well buoyed and lighted. Shoals are 
marked by red and black spar buoys, and the entrance 
to the most important harbors are marked with auto- 
matic buoys. Provisions can be had at a reasonable 
price at almost any place. The people generally will 
be found most obliging and hospitable. 


British Letter. 


THE dead season is once more with us; racing yachts 
of any importance are all in their winter quarters, and 
with the exception of a few straggling fixtures of small 
clubs on the coast or up river, the sport is in abeyance 
until next spring. But though there is no more racing 
to be done for another six months, there is plenty of 
goed work 1¢ be got through during the winter, and 
one of the most pressing questions is that with refer- 
ence to the present rating rule, and another, and if 
possible more important one, concerns the formation 
of some rules for scantling to govern the construction 
of racing yachts—not handicap boats only. but also 
class ‘racers, and, indeed, class racers in particular. It 
has been urged by the many supporters of the present 
Y. R. A. rating rule that it produces a wholly desirable 
type of boat as regards shape and internal capacity, but 
these are the opinions chiefly of the framers of the rule 
and‘ not of the yacht owners themselves. It is a fact 
that nothing smaller than a 52-footer is fit to live in 
for the simple reason that in anything smaller an or- 
dinary person cannot stand upright. The question of 
construction is even more important than that of actual 
shape, for it is evident that in the larger classes—the 
65-footers and the big boats—there is ample headroom 
and accommodation even in boats built to suit the 
nresent rule; and yet these classes are absolutely ex- 
tinct. Many reasons'have been put forward to account 
for the grievous falling off in class racing, by the 
supporters of the present Y. R. A. rating rule—eyery 
one, in fact, but the right one. It has even been’ sug- 
gested that if the King or the Prince of Wales were to 
build a large racing cutter the sport would revive and 
all would yet be well. Every true-hearted Briton would 
welcome the advent of His Majesty or of the Heir 
Apparent, or both, to the ranks of yacht racing; but if 
the sport is to run on its own merits, on its own bot- 
tom in fact, it must not be dependent upon the will or 
pleasure of any one person, however exalted or how- 


This latter’ 


ever popular. The real truth is that owners will not 

build class racers because there are at present no re- 

strietions on construction. The result is that building 
is far too costly because hulls have to be cut down in ° 
weight to the smallest possible fraction. This means 

enormous expense, a fragile hull and a yacht which will 

only sell for the scrap heap when her short racing 

career is over. 

The Yacht Racing Association is fully aware of all 
this, but, instead of doing its obvious duty of fostering 
and encouraging yacht racing by improving or altering 
its rule of rating and drawing up some reasonable 
scantling regulations, it follows the custom attributed 
to the ostrich of burying its head in the sand and 
trying to imagine that all is as it should be. The in- 
evitable result of this neglect of its duties is the almost 
total disappearance of class racing—its own particular 
pet ewe lamb—and the formation of innumerable one- 
design and restricted classes, which, although not pro- 
viding such a desirable form of sport as class racing, 
at least gives owners a reasonable amount of racing 
and relaxation at a moderate outlay. 

The problem of the revival of class racing has to be 

faced by the Y. R. A. sooner or later, as they are the 
only body which has the necessary power and influence 
to make it possible for owners to return to that highest 
form of yacht racing from which they ought never to 
have been driven, and every season that the ruling 
body continues to neglect its palpable duties will only 
add to the difficulties which it, has created for itself 
by its own apathy and lethargy, inasmuch as every 
fresh season brings with it a large increase to the handi- 
cap, one-design and restricted classes, and a decrease 
in the already much-attenuated remnants of what were 
once the rating classes. The \. R. A. wants new blood 
and a few more practical men to stiffen it; at present 
it appears to be too much inclined to live on the memory 
of past achievements. In the meanwhile class racing 
has fallen to the lowest point it has ever reached. It 
can fall still further, but it would be a pity and it is 
really quite unnecessary if bold measures of reform are 
undertaken in the proper quarter, Whether the requis- 
ite steps will be taken this winter is quite another 
matter. 
_ Mr. M. B. Kennedy’s new Fife yawl, White Heather, 
is to be in charge of Charles Bevis next’summer. This 
is welcome’ news, for it was abundantly evident that 
full justice was not done to the smart vessel during the 
past season, and on more than one occasion she was 
downright badly sailed. No such mistake will occur 
so long as Bevis is in charge, and it will be interesting 
to see how White Heather will perform against Bryn- 
hild when the utmost possible is being got out of her. 
It is stated that Mrs. Turner Farley, who this season 
owned and sailed the handicap boat Nebula, contem- 
plates joining the 52ft. class next year, and that Mr. 
W. P. Burton will leave’ the 52{t. class and race’in the 
65{t. class—that is, of course, provided he can get any- 
thing to race against. E. H. Ke tty. 


New York Y. C’s Proposed New Class 


ComMoporE Bourne, of the New York Y. C., has ap- 
pointed a committee to formulate a new one-design 
or restricted class of boats in the neighborhood of 3oft. 
waterline. This committee, which is composed of three 


of our best known amateurs, Messrs. Newbury D. 
Lawton, William Butler Duncan and Addison G. 


Hanan has sent out the following letter to the members 
of the club: 


A proposition having been made by a number of members of 
the New York:Y. C. for the building of restricted or one-design 
class, and a committee having been appointed to take up the 
matter and put it in shape for consideration by such members 
as may be interested; following cut the views of those who have 
originated the idea, the committee have. prepared the following 
suggestions, as to the details for the class: 

lype.—The boat to be of a type intended to be promoted by 
the present rule of measurement of the New York Y. C.. a whole- 
some seaworthy craft free from freak features. ; 

Size.—A keel boat, about 30ft. waterline, short overhangs and 
of moderate beam and draft. 

Plan. Cabin house not less than 10ft. 6in. in length, about 
4ft. wide, having straight sides with glass transom lights, toilet 
room with closet and basin, berth for man forward, cockpit not 
less than 6ft. long with rail set outside to form seat on deck. : 

Fittings.—Complete but simple ‘outfit for 
cushions; stove, ice-box; tank. 

Sails and Rigging.—Sail area about 1,000 sq. ft.; jib and main- 
sail rig; spinnaker and balloon jib allowed; solid spars. 

Selection.—Boats when completed to be drawn by lot. 

__ Regulations.—Yachts to be steered by a member or amateur. 
Iwo paid hands allowed. -Crew all told limited to four persons. 
Entire cruising outfit to be carried. 

Special specifications to be agreed upon for sizes, 
details of outfit. 

Preliminary plans, 
obtained. 

The committee would be glad to learn if you are interested in 
building in this class and if you desire to have notice of the 
meetings of the committee. 

The committee wish also to state that, should the members so 
desire, they are prepared to take-up the question of a class ‘or 
classes, either larger or smaller than the one that has been out- 
lined, and they would be glad to receive any suggestions 
such class or classes. . 


cruising; transom 


weights and 


specifications and estimates have been 


as to 





_Recorps or American Y. C. Raceanouts.—The Regatta 

Committee of the American Y. C., of which Mr. H. de B. 
Parsons is chairman, has compiled the following table 
which gives the standing of the seven club raceabouts 
at the close of the season: 


Starts. |sts. 2ds. 3ds. Points 
eet, Macy Willets.............. mY ; , ae 
Kid, Oliver MMR eva ss coc Sindee 10 0 
Hobo, Trenor L. Park............. LY 3 : i 2 
Rescal If., S. C. Hopkins.......... 4 1 1 1 17. 
Howdy, G. L. Mercer............... 8 1 0 0 16 
Busy Bee, S. Wainwright......... 12 3 1 1 39 
ee ee eee 10 2 1 4 38 


The first prize was a silver cup, presented by Commo- 
dore Trenor L. Park. The second prize was a silver 
mug presented by Dennie Hare. 


RRR 


RECENT SALES.—Messrs. Macconnell & Cook have made 
the following sales: Steam yacht Hamilton to William 
Park, of Santo Domingo, which will be used about the 
West Indies; gasolene boat owned by E. Morgan Griffen, 
of Oyster Bay, to Henry S. Van Denmark, of New York: 
launch Erminie to E. R. Reynolds, of West Hampton, 
L. I.; sloop yacht Narika to F. C. Hinckley, of New York, 
a the cabin launch Florence to W, E. Reynolds; Jersey 
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18-ft, Restricted Class for Chicago 


a 


Wuewn the Chicago Y. C. established the 3oft. class 
last season, it found that this size boat bid fair to be 
very popular and fully answered the requirements of 
those men who were willing to invest $5,000 or there- 
abouts. It was found that there was a large contingent 
in the club house whose demands were more modest 
and who wanted a less expensive boat for day sailing 
and racing. In order to meet the requirements of these 
men, a committee was selected to investigate and re- 
port. The committee was composed of Messrs. C. P. 


Pinkard, A. G. Cuthbert, A. D. Edwards and Edward 
Rosing. 

In their report the 18ft. restricted class was recom- 
mended for adoption. This was done. The club has 
offered a handsome trophy for annual competition. The 
first races for the cup will be held on Sept. 2, 4, 5 and 
6, 1905. We publish in full the conditions governing 
the trophy, as well as the construction rules, to which 
the boats racing in this class must conform: 


The Trophy. 


In offering this trophy the Chicago Y. C. hopes to encourage 
the building and handling of a strong, oe | and comfortapie 
type of small yacht, the chief use of which will be for afternoon 
sailing, yet whose cabin space will be sufficient for cruising needs. 
For this purpose the above class has been chosen. 

PP a conditions governing the holding of the trophy are as 
‘ollows: 
a Sg title to the trophy shall always remain vested in the 

i ag 

(2) Any yacht which complies with the rules of the class, 
and whose owner is a member of any yacht club in good stand- 
ing, may compete for the cup. Any yacht, once admitted to the 
class, shall not be deeoreh in future. because she does not 
comply with changed construction or racing rules. Aly 

(3) There shall be four races, held off the harbor at Chicago 
on dates designated by the Chicago Y. C., between Aug. 15 an 
“7 15 of each year. ; 7 

he first and third races shall be twice around an equilateral 
triangle, the buoys for which shall be placed as follows: Not 
less than one knot, about east of the Van Buren Street gap, there 
shall be a fixed buoy with a white flag. Two knots northeast 
of this buoy shall be a fixed buoy. wo knots east by south 
one-third south of the first buoy shall be a fixed buoy. The 
starting and finishing lines shall be designated by fixed buoys, 
one with a red flag, one with a blue flag, placed at right angles 
to the first and last legs of the course. The direction around the 
triangle shall be announced by the judges before the preparatory 
signal is given, one leg to be to windward, if possible. 

he second and fourth races shall be three knots to windward 
or leeward and return, twice around, the buoys for which shall 
be placed as follows: Not less than one knot about east of 
the Van Buren Street gap, there shall be two fixed buoys at a 
suitable distance apart, one of which shall have a white flag 
(designating it as the turning buoy for the second round). The 
line couemn the buoys shall be at right angles to the direction 
of the wind. Three knots to windward or leeward of the white 
fiag buoy there shall be a fixed buoy. 

ta) The standing of the yachts after each race shall be com- 
puted by percentages, as set forth in the table, only those yachts 
which finish the course being allotted a percentage. The per- 
centage shall be based on the greatest number of yachts starting 
in any one of the series of races. . 

(5) In case of postponement, the same kind of race shall be 
sailed on the next subsequent racing day. : 

(6) When two or more yachts have an equal highest per- 
centage at the end of the fourth race, the tie shall be decided 
by an additional race or races, sailed in the order of the series, 
only those yachts which are tied being allowed to start. If two 
or more yachts are tied for any other prize except first prize, 
the prize shall be equally divided. , 

(7) The yacht which makes the best record in the series of 
races shall have the right to hold the cup until the first day of 
August of the next following year, at which time it must be re- 
turned to the ae Ze Se 

(8) The Chicago Y. C. shall have engraved on the cup the 
name of the winning yacht, the name of the club to which it 
belongs, and the date of the deciding race. : 

(9) To any yacht winning any race in the series, the Chicago 
YM will present a yellow flag; to any yacht finishing second, a 
re ag. 

(10) To the yacht winning the series the Chicago Y. C. will 
present a special yellow flag, and a suitable money prize. To 
the yachts finishing second and third, the Chicago Y. C. will 
present suitable money prizes. f 

(11) To each amateur member of the crew of the winning 
yacht, the Chicago Y. C. will present a medal. 


Construction Rules. 


Any evasion_of the spirit as well as the letter of these rules, 
shall disqualify a yacht from racing in this class. 

Yachts in this class shall be of the ordinary type, and any 
unusual shape such as double hull, catamaran, etc., or the use of 
bilge boards or other similar contrivances, shall not be permitted. 

(1) Length.—The load waterline length shall not exceed 18ft. 
The over all length, measured from the extreme ends of the hull, 
shall not exceed 31ft. The length of the forward or after over- 
hang not exceed 65 per cent. of the total overhang length 
allowed. 

(2) Beam.—The greatest beam of the cross section, midway of 
the forward overhang shall not exceed 45 per cent. of the greatest 
beam of the yacht. The deck line and the center line shall make 
an angle not greater than 30 degrees. . 

In computing the allowances for beam in the table, the load 
waterline beam shall be the basis. f 

(3) Freeboard.—The freeboard shall be as given in the table. 
In addition to the freeboard there shall be a continuous rail 
on each covering board, extending from stem to stern, whose 
least height shall be 1%4in. and least thickness % of an inch. 

(4) Ballast.—The weight of prescribed ballast, based on load 
waterline beam, shall be not less than number of pounds specified 
in table. Ballast must be fixed in position. 

No movable centerboard shall be counted as ballast. 

(5) Draft.—The top of the ballast prescribed must be at least 
2ft. Gin. below the waterline. Extra ballast may be placed higher 
than this depth, but must be fixed in position. ee 

(6) Cockpit.—The cockpit shall be watertight and self-bailing, 
with all parts of the floor above the load waterline. 

(7) Cabin Floor.—The minimum width of the cabin floor for a 
length of 5it. shall be not less than 25 per cent. of the load water- 
line beam. 

(8) Cabin Trunk.—The sides of the cabin trunk shall be flat and 
vertical. The sides of the cabin trunk shall be at least 8in. high 
at the forward end and at least lin. high at the after end, ex- 
cept that, in cases where the freeboard exceeds the requirements, 
the excess may be deducted from the cabin trunk sides. The cabin 
trunk must be at least 6%ft. long. The height of the cabin 
trunk, measured from the level of the top side of the covering 
board to the highest point of the top side of the cabin trunk 
exclusive of the hatch, shall not exceed %in. for each 3in. of 
greatest beam. , 

The width of the cabin trunk shall be at least 60 per cent. 
of the greatest beam. ; 

A cross section of the top of the cabin trunk, for at least 
Bft. of its length, shall be the are of a circle. 

If the required headroom is obtainable under the above rules, 
additional height of cabin trunk is allowed. 

(9) Headroom.—The minimum headroom, under the cabin trunk 
beams, over the entire floor space required, shall be 3ft. 10in. 

(1%) Scantlings.—(Dimensions and areas expressed in inches.) 

1. Stem, oak— 






Be ROR ise wk tte vikwuR bes cccacvicnctuves 2% 
MOlded .....-.ccccccrsccecccccccccccvesecces 4 
At load waterline, sided..........+-..e.ssee00s pened 2% 
I al oe 5 
1 Rael iE ric dedecenaddentiekabadevsceeisoces 2% 
SENOU. capkivnsénd cable chic ondesbue cencevedis 6 
©, Stern post, oak— ’ 
Sided at tuck (crossing of rabbet)............s005, 8% 


Siding may diminish from tuck to heel 
§. Horn-timber, onk— 


At crossing of stern ee Sa Se ae 
ssing post, sided. 


an’ ots idea mo wocevcqococccocece 

4 Kea, oxb MOlded 2.20. cccesvccecccecccecesecoces 
Minimum depth ........ Bet aeetl li a bieepeoetie 
Minimum sectional area ........ seesens abaces » 


_Minimum depth allowed for a length of one-third load water- 
line length. beyond which it may be tapered to one-third less at 
stem and stern. The minimum sectional area (breadth multiplied 
by depth in the middle of the keel) may be made up, if contend, 
by a deeper keel. The breadth of keel may taper from point o 
greatest section to siding of stem and stern post. 
5. Frames, oak— 
Minimum sectional area .........sseeeeeeeeeeeee ° 
Maximum spacing (between centers)...... s nannitewh 
The required sectional area may be made up of smaller frames 
spaced closer together; or of combinations of larger and smaller 
frames appropriately spaced (in no case greater than 9in. between 
centers). This minimum sectional area shall apply to a space 
of at least five-sixths of the load waterline length in the center 
of the yacht; forward and aft of this space the sectional area 
may be reduced by 20 per cent. . 
Any frame which is reduced in strength by being cut for a 


chain yon or chain plate fastening must be proportionately in- 
creased. 


6. Floors, oak— 
Minimum sectional area.......... oneenne nesnooes a, 
Maximum spacing (between centers)...... ccccccecce 
The sectional area above refers to the center of the floor 
timber. From the center to each end the distance shall be not 
less than 20 per cent. of the greatest beam at the frame to 
which the floor timber is attached. The sectional area may 
diminish gradually from the center outwards, but shall be at 
least as great at the end as the frame to which it is attached. 
The minimum sectional area of 5in. in the center shall be main- 
tained for the full load waterline length, fore and aft of which, 
it may be reduced by 40 per cent. 7 
Metal floors of weight at least equal to the weight of pre- 
scribed oak floors may be substituted for the oak floors. 
7. Shelf (clamp)— 
Minimum sectional area, middle...........0.+-eseeee+ 4yy 


9 
-«s 





see eeeeeeeeeeee ee eeeeee 


ends 
The minimum sectional area of 4%in. shall be maintained 
throughout the central two quarters of the shelf or clamp, from 
which points it may taper to 3in. at the ends. The ends of the 
deck beams may be jogged into the top of the shelf or clamp 
a distance not exceeding one-third of their own depth. If the 
deck beams are jogged in to a greater depth, the sectional area 
of the shelf or clamp shall be increased in proportion. 
8. aGge stringer— 
Minimum sectional area, middle.... 
RN: cabceonsoins cose 
The minimum sectional area of 3in. shall be m ned through- 
out the central two quarters, from which ints it may taper to 
Zin. at the ends. At least one bilge stringer must be run on 
each side. In yachts whose greatest beam exceeds twice the 
greatest distance from the under side of deck planks to upper 
side of keel, two such stringers on each side must be run. 
9. Mast keelson, oak; minimum length, 7ft.— 
Minimum sectional area under mast...... pesene | 
may taper at ends to...... & 
Or there may be substituted a truss running athwartships, sup- 


pois the mast of weight at least equal to that of the mast 
eelson. 


10. Deck beams— _ \ 
Minimum sectional area, main 


3 
2 










auxiliary ....... =n pbnes 
half beams .......... pespcdeones 
Maximum spacing (between centers).............-- 9 


The minimum sectional area shall cover at least the middle 
third of the beams, with a taper in the molding to 20 per cent. 
less at the ends. 

There must be one continuous main beam at the bitts, at fore 
end of cabin trunk, at after end of cabin trunk, at transom, and 
two at the mast (partner beams). 

11. Cabin trunk beams— 
GU EE onticwcucegancnenséesnset ppbuapnedtkenesbpeese 1 
NEGEEEE -nesccptcsrenncouebeeohsncashacsedbsbececes 1% 
Maximum spacing (between centers)............-.. 9 
12. Planking— 
DEED nvshesbsoneuccebebebebonbbakectectes epoecurbne 13-16 

Sheer strake must be oak. All butts must be made on oak 
butt blocks of at least %in. thick and full length between ribs. 
13. Deck and cabin trunk top— 

PUREE nanceoseduaseqoncnsegecbuqenseeseest eccccccces % 

(A reduction of Yin. allowed if canvas covered.) 

14. Deadwood shall be of oak. 

(11) Spars.—All spars shall be solid. 

(12) Rigging.—There shall be at least two shrouds on each side, 
of steel wire at least %in. in diameter. The forestay and mast 
head backstays shall be of steel wire at least 4in. in diameter. 
The bobstay, if of wire, shall be %in. in diameter; if a rod, 
it shail be Yin. in diameter. The stems of all turnbuckles, if 
of steel, shall be of %in. greater diameter than the stays they 
tighten; if of bronze, %4in. greater diameter. : 

(13) Sails —Yachts in this class may mainsail and jib 
(the combined actual area of which shall not be greater than 
the allowance in the table), balloon jibs and spinnaker. 

The area of the mainsail shall not be greater than four-fifths of 
the total sail area allowed. 

The distance from the center of the mast to the outer end of 
the spinnaker boom, when the latter is at a right angle to the 
fore and aft center line of the yacht, multiplied by the height 
of the spinnaker halliard block above the deck, shall not ex- 
ceed 400 per cent. of the allowed area of the jib.* 

The distance from the forward end of the bowsprit to the 
center of the mast, multiplied by the height of the highest jib 
halliard block above the deck, shall not exceed 300 per cent. of 
the allowed area of the jib.* 

Spinnakers and balloons must be srtanaeser. No spinnaker 
shall extend above the spinnaker halliard block or beyond the 
end of the spinnaker boom. No jib shall extend above the 
highest jib halliard block or beyond the end of the bowsprit. 

(14) Fixtures.—The cabin shall contain two transoms, one on 
eo’ side, at least 6ft. 6in. long and 18in. wide in the narrowest 


(9) Certificate——A builder’s certificate, covering all details of 
construction, must accompany a new boat. 





*The allowed area of the jib is the difference between the sail 
area allowed by the table and the actual area of the mainsail. 


Table of Minimum Ballast, Maximum Sail Area aod 
Minimum Freeboard, 


Beam Ballast Sail Area Freeboard 
Ft. In. Lbs. Sq. Ft. In. 
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40-ft. Waterline Ceuiser. 


THE qualities of a cruiser should be seaworthiness, 
comfort and speed, the first including certainty of hand- 
ling under all conditions, and ability to work to wind- 
ward under reduced sail, as well as safety and dryness 
in a seaway. Comfort depends largely upon these, as 
well as on the amount of room in the vessel and the 
disposition of the available space. Speed, while not as 
necessary as the other qualities, may be combined with 
them. Although a 40-footer is large enough to take 
care of herself in most weather, she may occasionally 
be caught on a lee shore or blown off the coast, and 
at such times a good sea boat is very comforting to 
those who handle her. 

In the design of the vessel illustrated in this number 
the above qualities were aimed at in the order named. 
She should be able to live in any weather, handle well, 
go to windward under short canvas and in a heavy 
sea, carry her sail as well and as long as any boat of 
her size and be fairly fast under all conditions. The 
arrangement of the cabin in any yacht is largely a 
matter of individual preference. While one owner pre- 
fers the small steerage aft, another fancies stepping 
directly from cockpit to cabin. 

The accompanying plans, made by Mr. C. H. Hall, 
show a vessel of easy form and large lateral plane. 
The sections have slack bilge and full garboards,; and 
the fore and aft lines have been kept very fair and 
easy. The centerboard is of moderate area and placed 
well forward. The slight drag of the keel should favor 
easy steering. The form in general conduces to weath- 
erliness and good behavior in a seaway. 

The sail plans are well balanced; the amount of sail 
is moderate, but sufficient for a cruiser. The head sails 
are the same for both rigs. The sloop’s main boom 
is short to facilitate reefing, and gives good headroom 
over the cockpit. 

The construction is simple and inexpensive, but of 
ample strength. 

There is a watertight cockpit aft, from which one 
steps directly into the saloon. On the starboard side 
is a large locker for valises, etc., with a compartment 
for oilers. The top of this makes a handy place for 
binoculars. On the port side is a toilet room with 
wash basin and water closet and linen locker. The 
saloon contains .a sofa each side and a sideboard and 
buffet, and is fitted with shelves and lockers. Forward 
of the saloon on the starboard side is the owner’s 
stateroom with berth bureau, wash basin and wardrobe. 
On the port side is the guest’s stateroom and passage 
to galley. If desired the passage could be thrown into 
the stateroom by omitting the bulkhead between them. 
Forward of the staterooms is the galley, with stove, 
dressers, sink, ice-box, plate racks, shelves and lockers. 
The ice-box and stove are as far apart as conditions 
permit. Still further forward is the forecastle with 
folding berths for three men, water closet, lockers and 
transom. 

Skylights ventilate saloon and staterooms, a small 
hatch gives ventilation to galley, and a hatch gives 
access to the forecastle. 

A small pump brake windlass is placed on deck for- 
ward. Heavy ground tackle and the usual equipment 
are provided. The water tanks are placed under cabin 
floor each side of centerboard trunk. 


The dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 

RE IO. ones kceatiecnsehsbnd sonwess -6oft. roin. 

RT REs iis 40 ca aternncnadiseciesghra's ‘pao elle 
Beam— 

OID Fon Ciyieel vices ues vceeaee -I5ft. 3in. 

RAPT fasts Jb Cw eewsn ove Week. Wade 14ft. 
ANS SUNEES SSel. Uda wee ceuVese eels Le SaheMets 
Freeboard to top of planksheer— 

EN udivnccesGues Ure le Een Shs .. 4ft. gin. 

OE Eee ies see Us 3055 SSNS Ce OER aS 3it. 34in. 

eee se be eeeweelin ROS abn SON 3it. 
Overhang— 

EE tvecires vacensse one Pe pets ete a oft. roin. 

DST Ce LoS eE i Nostovee setter oop cla cettan 11 ft. 
Displacement, long tons...............e0.e0-% 22.7 


Se aaa 17,500 
C. B., from fore end of L.W.L., 21.48ft., 53.7% of W.L. 
C.L. R.— 

Flat surface below rabbet and 1-3 of fair 


ippshenad <ehobdachdamsunnmermveits 
es re 
Vertical longitudinal section from fore end 
Wels. wvsececceceees pons padis sins sesins senses 
Area longitudinal section ................... 175.2 sq. ft. 
Longitudinal section with C.B. from fore end 
ths dentiokinenredess 99:9 +4009 +snnnen oe oe Get. 
Cc. E— 
Yawl, from fore end W.L............... 22 3ft. 
Abote LEW.L... ...000.00c00seccccceccee RGR 
Sloop, from No. 3...........06..+0++ »2L.Oft. 
POO EO Mass 0050s 5600 Ph 800 0000s GR: 
Area— 


Four lower sails, yawl................1,835 sq. ft. 
Three lower sails, sloop......... - ++. «1,890 sq. ft. 





Pinkie Burnep.—Mr. Allan Pinkerton’s racing sloop 
Pinkie was totally destroyed by fire on the night of Octo- 
ber 16. The boat was anchored off the owner’s place at 
Islip, L. I., and as there was nothing inflammable on 
board, the fire was no doubt the work of an incendiary. 
Pinkie was designed and built by the Herreshoff Manu- 
facturing Company, and was 4r1ft. 6in. over all, 2sft. 6in. 
waterline, 11ft. 6in. breadth, and 2ft. 6in. draft. 


WoMAN QUALIFIES AS MASTER MARINER—Miss Jane 
Morgan, of Philadelphia, daughter of Mr. Randal Mor- 
gan, owner of the steam yacht Waturus, has successfully 
passed an examination before the United States steamship 
inspectors, and now ranks as a “master mariner.” If she 
is inclined, she can command her father’s 210ft. yacht or 
an ocean liner. Her certificate covers “all oceans.” Miss 
Morgan’ is one of five women in the world to be so 
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Gas Engines and Launches. 


(Continued from page B80.) 
BY F. K. GRAIN. 
Gasolene—Contioued. 


A very good plan is to solder the connections, although 
if the connections between the batteries are made. with 
flat copper ribbon having holes for the binding-posts there 
will be very little trouble from this. Another point some- 
times neglected is the switch. When used around salt 
water it naturally corrodes, and a piece of emery cloth 
should at all times be convenient for brightening the con- 
tact surfaces. Supposing now that the connections are all 
in perfect order, and the spark remains insufficient and 
apparently weak. In this case do not abandon the entire 
set of batteries, as oftentimes there will be but one bat- 
tery in the set which has lost its strength. In this case 
remove the poor cell and the remaining ones will gener- 
ally be sufficient for the time being at least. In order to 
test the quality of the batteries, some kind of an instru- 
ment is necessary, and for this purpose the ordinary 
25-cent bell is very good, as by ringing each bell separately 
it is very easy to determine if any of them are weak. Hav- 
ing disposed of the electrical end of the difficulty, and 
supposing it is all right, the next point is to determine 
whether the vaporizer is in good working order, and 
whether it is getting its gasolene. Being assured that 
there is a good supply of gasolene, the igniter points being 
cleaned, and the spark good, there is only one remaining 
difficulty to look for. This, in a two-cycle engine will be 
the flooding of the crank case with gasolene. The effect 
of this is to create such a rich mixture that it will not 
ignite; the remedy in this case is to open all the cylinder 
cocks, also the cock in the base of the engine; first, how- 
ever, shutting off the gasolene; then turn the fly-wheel 
around rapidly several times; this will generally clear the 
engine of its overload. Should the engine then fail to 
start, it may be want of compression. This is sometimes 
caused by the cylinder being dry for want of oil. In order 
to obtain quick results, cylinder oil can be poured directly 
in any opening above the piston, and the engine turned 
over several times will allow the oil to work down before 
attempting to start it. It sometimes happens that where 
this remedy is used and the engine starts, it will only 
make a few revolutions and then stop. The cause of this 
is quite often the oil being distributed over the igniting 
point. In this case, although the electrode will show a 
spark on the outside when the points are brought to- 
gether, the flash of the spark inside will be enveloped in 
the oil, and consequently will not ignite. 


We have now exhausted every means that would be 
used by the expert, and if failure is still met with, it 
would be well to draw off through the vaporizer a con- 
siderable quantity of gasolene, as it might be the case 
that the gasolene contained considerable water, which of 
course would settle in or near the vaporizer, this being 
usually the lowest point. This failing, it will be necessary 
to test the gasolene. A very simple way of doing this is 
to put a few drops on the cylinder head and see if it can 
be ignited by wiping the electric wire through it. Of 
course in cold weather the low grades of gasolene gen- 
erally used will oftentimes not vaporize well in starting, 
and it is a good plan to have a small oil can filled with 
gasolene and inject about a teaspoonful into the cylin+ 
der. This will assist in getting the initial explosions. 
People tell us that after trying all these remedies they 
have worn all the skin off their hands, etc., and still the 
engine will not go. Right here let us say to you to never 
do this, as it is a waste of time; for even should the en- 
gine after a lot of violent turning take a notion to go, the 
operator is still in the dark as to the cause of the trouble. 
If, after a reasonable number of revolutions, it refuses to 
go, let the fly-wheel alone. Sit down and go over the 
engine thoroughly, and endeavor to locate the trouble, 
which you have conclusively proved exists. 

Now, coming to the mechanical part of the firing 
mechanism, one of the principal causes of the trouble is in 
the make-and-break sparker—the sticking of the igniter 
lever where it passes through into the cylinder. Quite 
often this is not noticeable to the novice as this rocker 
arm usually has but a very small movement. It will some- 
times set so that it cannot be operated even by hand. 
This is caused either by corrosion or by an accumulation 
of burnt oil. Where the oil is of poor quality, this is very 
liable to occur. The injection of a small quantity of kero- 
sene from the outside on these parts, not only before, but 
after, using the engine, will as a rule entirely prevent 
this trouble. In most all cases the small lever which is 
fastened to the igniter arm on the outside is generally 
secured by a taper pin; these taper pins will at times work 
loose or be improperly fitted. In this case the lever will 
move, but the igniter arm will remain stationary. In at- 
tempting to drive the pin in again, should it be loose, 
always hold a weight under and against the lever; other- 
wise the arm is liable to be sprung, and the pin will not 
drive in firmly. 

Another very common trouble is that either owing to 
wear, want of adjustment, or corrosion, the tripping de- 
vice does not operate, or may operate entirely different 
when worked rapidly than when merely operated slowly 
by hand. Of course the springs, which are a necessary 
evil in all make-and-break sparkers, have been, and always 
will be, a source of trouble, as they are liable to become 
weak, and if too highly tempered will break, and it is 
often the case that where the spring rubs against a mov- 
ing part, the friction will wear it, and of course it then 
either breaks or becomes weak. One difficulty which is 
very easily overlooked, is that owing to the sticking or 
weakness of the spring, the electrode and flipper or rocker 
arm do not come firmly into contact before the separation, 
consequently the circuit is not perfect. The addition of 
an auxiliary spring held in position by hand will generally 
prove this, and we strongly advise in all cases that extra 
springs should be carried, and these springs should be 
carefully protected by grease or vaseline until wanted. 
Piano wire undoubtedly makes the best springs, but of 
course is liable to, and will, deteriorate very fast when 
rusty; and, being a very highly polished wire of fine 
quality, it is very prone to rust. Phosphor bronze is also 
employed for springs, and although rust-proof, lacks the 
resilience and quick action of the piano wire. It has been 
the aim of the manufacturers to design their sparking 





mechanism so that the duration of the contact or closing 
of the circuit would be as short as possible, in order to 
avoid wear on the batteries; but as most leading engines 
are now designed, it is possible to adjust so that the 
duration of contact is too short. The effect of this is to 
give the coil insufficient time to charge, and in reality puts 
an extra strain on the batteries. We have known a num- 
ber of cases in small engines where the contact has been 
too short; they have in consequence refused to operate at 
high speeds. The longer the duration of the contact, the 
larger will be the spark; in fact, by adjustment of the 
contact the size of the spark can easily be doubled, and 
modern practice now tells us that in place of a coil which 
will allow of eight to ten volts, it is preferable to use a 
coil which will reduce the voltage to about one-half that 
figure, and increase the duration of contact. The effect 
of this is that although the spark is reduced in size, it is 
more uniform, the wear on the batteries is reduced, and 
the burning of the contact point from the high voltage is 
avoided. 

Of course in the four-cycle engine we are not as liable 
to have battery trouble or trouble with the firing 
mechanism as we are with the two-cycle, as we have in 
that type of engine but half the number of working 
strokes, and also less heat to affect the parts to contend 
with. 

In a great many cases the firing devices, batteries, etc., 
are pronounced failures, where in reality the trouble may 
be in too high compression. High compression has lately 
become the fad, and its effect on the igniting of the en- 
gine has been given very little consideration. As we in- 
crease the compression, we of course increase the atmos- 
pheric pressure in the cylinder, offering thereby an in- 
creased resistance to the formation of the electric arc; 
and in cases of this kind the remedy is to increase the 
battery power sometimes as much as double. 

Without doubt the next serious trouble is want or loss 
of compression in the cylinder. The effect of loss of 


charge of air. To remedy this, remove the spring and 
stretch it out. In order to determine how much th: 
spring has been stretched, it is a good plan to measure 
it first. Again, on the other hand, if the spring is made 
too stiff it will act as a throttle and make the engine diff- 
cult to start, as it will not come up to its power as quickly. 
It is customary to use a funnel with a strainer when 
filling the gasolene tank; but we do not think this amounts 
to much, as the ordinary strainer is not sufficiently fine; 
we therefore prefer a piece of cheesecloth or silk placed 
over the funnel. In many of the generator valves there is 
a tendency for the gasolene to blow in the form of a 
spray, owing to the valve not closing sufficiently quick. 
This, of course, is a sheer waste of gasolene, the loss in 
many cases being sufficient to run the engine. To avoid 
this, place a short piece of pipe or an elbow under the 
mouth of the vaporizer; this will enable the engine to 
pick up this spray. In this case, after the engine is started, 
the supply of gasolene may be cut down; but ‘iin starting, 
the supply must be set same as if no elbow was used. 
We are now assuming that the valve is mechanically per- 
fect, it being sometimes the case that a defective valve is 
met with which is not proportioned to the engine, and has 
a defective seat. The effect of using a valve out of pro- 
portion to the engine would, however, mean only a loss 
of power, with a possibility of difficulty in starting the 
engine. 


Measured Trial Cousse New York Y. C. 


A MEASURED course has been laid out on the west side 
of Hempstead Harbor, Long Island Sound, with the 
ends marked by ranges. 

These ranges have been located by the U. S. Coast 
Survey by courtesy of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. 

The westerly ranges are located about a mile S.E. of 
the bell buoy off Old Hen Rock, Prospect Point, and 





TRIAL COURSE 
NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 
ar 
HEMPSTEAD HARBOR 
LONG ISLAND N.¥ 
Length 11 nautical miles Course NW xW%*W 


compression in the two-cycle engine is much more serious 
than in the four, as the loss of compression in the two- 
cycle in the cylinder means almost a total loss of the com- 
pression in the base. This may be due to defective work- 
manship, or it may result from a poor quality of cylinder 
oil being used which will set the rings so thit they will 
not expand. Or it may be the total lack of oil. In many 
case; 1 is also caused by the breaking of the piston ru, 
wh'ch sometimes is a serious matter, as it is liable to 
break up into small pieces and become caught in the cylin- 
der, which generally results in a broken piston. Where 
it is thought that the compression has been lost by the 
clogging of the rings, they can generally be loosened by 
pouring a good supply of kerosene into the cylinder, and 
giving it time to get down around the piston and loosen 
the old oily residue. Continually running the mixture of 
the gas too rich will leave a deposit of soot. which in 
time will also very effectually prevent the expanding of 
the rings. In order to test whether the mixture of gas 
is perfect, a piece of white paper held in front and near 
the exhaust pipe should not be discolored, or a black 
smoke coming from the exhaust is a sure sign of an over- 
supply of gasolene in proportion to the air. It is usual, 
in the two-cycle engine, to operate at a compression of 
about 50 pounds; more often under that figure than over; 
whereas in the four-cycle the compression should be not 
less than 60 pounds. In the four-cycle engine, the valves 
being mechanically operated, it will retain and is not as 
liable to loss of compression as the two-cycle, wherein 
the ports are opened and closed by the passage of the 
piston, and are therefore entirely dependent upon the fit 
of this part. 

Vaporizers most usually employed, as we previously 
stated, are what are known as generator valves, being 
simply a self-acting poppet valve similar to the ordinary 
check valves. While this valve is excessively simple and 
operated entirely by the suction of the engine, it is capable 
of giving a great deal of trouble. At the point where the 
gasolene is fed under the seat of the valve the opening is 
generally less than one thirty-second of an inch, and it 
very often happens that a small particle of foreign sub- 
stance contained in the gasolene will settle at this point. 
In this case, when the valve is pressed up by hand, the 
gasolene will apparently flow all right; but when the en- 
gine is started it will make but a few revolutions and stop, 
evidently for want of gasolene. In this case it will be 
found that this small particle by the quick suction of the 
engine will be drawn into the gasolene opening, shutting 
off completely the flow of gasolene, falling back again 
when the engine stops. In other words, acting as a check 
valve. This is a very common occurrence, and a small 
wire for cleaning the gasolene inlet should always be on 
hand. It often happens that the spring in the vaporizer 
becomes weak, and in this case it will admit of an over- 





about % mile west of the western end of Sea Wall on 
Mr. Howard Gould’s place. 

The easterly ranges are located about % of a mile west 
of the red buoy off Mott’s Point. 

The front range in each case is on the low sand hills 
just back of the beach and isa pole about 3oft. long, 
painted white, and braced by timber braces with a white 
triangle just above the braces. 

The inshore ranges are the same as the shore range, 
only about 4oft. high and the triangle is inverted, and 
they have a white flag at the top. 

The length of the course is -1 I-10 nautical miles, and 
the magnetic compass is N.W. by W. 4% W. 


Speed per hour. Time over Speed per hour. Time over 
5 course. course. 
Knots Miles M. S. Knots Miles .- 
5 5.76 13 «2 16 18.42 7 
6 6.90 ll © 17 19.58 3 B&B 
7 8.06 9 26 18 20.73 3 40 
8 9.21 8 6 19 21.88 3 28 
9 10.36 7 19 20 23.03 3 18 
10 11.51 6 36 21 24.18 3 9 
li (12.67 6 00 22 25.33 3 00 
2 13.82 5 30 23 26.45 2 62 
13 14.97 5 5 24 27.64 2 4 
4 16.12 4 #8 25 28.79 2 38 

15 17.27 4 2% 
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ScHooner Lasca Sotp.—The famous schooner Lasca, 
owned by Mr. Robert H. McCurdy, has been sold by 
Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane to Mr. Robert P. Dore- 
mus, owner of the schooner Loyal. The steam yacht 
Reverie has been sold by Mr. Joseph B. Thomas through 
the same agency to Mr. Edward B. Corey. 


Motor Boat CHALLENGER TESTED—The motor boat 
Challenger, designed by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 
was tested over the New York Y. C.’s measured course in 
Hempstead Harbor on October 22 with results that were 
most gratifying to all concerned. Challenger covered the 
course against the wind in 2m. 52s., and with the wind in 
2m. 51s. The conditions were anything but favorable for 
high speed, as there was a fresh E. wind blowing and 
considerable sea. When running with a following sea, 1t 
was necessary to slow the engine down four times. It is 
certain that Challenger can beat these figures by several 
seconds. The Smith & Mabley engine ran without a hitch, 
and the boat’s performance was a most creditable one. 
Figuring on the time of 2m, 51s. for 1.1 miles would give 
for 1 nautical mile a time of 2m. 35s., or a rate of 23.2 
knots, which is equal to 26.7 statute miles per hour. 
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Ganoeing. 
—_@— 


Mahn-a-Wauk C. C. 


FourtEEN years ago the Mahn-a-Wauk C. C. was 
organized, and three years later had an active member- 
ship of thirty, while to-day the members are widely 
scattered, only three residing in Milwaukee. This situ- 
ation represents the canoe sailing interests in the 
Middle West; but, fortunately, not the canoe sentiment, 
as the paddlers have increased in the same proportion 
that the sailors have diminished, and to-day in Mil- 
waukee there is a colony of canoe men and women who 
spend their leisure hours on the upper Milwaukee 
River, where a stretch of three miles gives ample sweep 
for paddling. 

The Mahn-a-Wauks were a lusty organization, be- 
gun by enthusiastic canoeists who limited the mem- 
bership in order to keep out those who were not be- 
lievers in canoeing and did not own canoes, but 
wanted to join the club because they thought canoe- 
ing was a delightful fad which was worth cultivating 
for the social enjoyment which it brought. 

Edward H. Holmes, who now resides in Chicago, 
was Milwaukee’s pioneer canoeist, and after interest- 
ing Frederick W. Dickens and Frank B. Huntington 
in the sport during the spring of 1890, the trio went 
on a canoe cruise on the Wisconsin River the follow- 
ing summer. Their experiences and exploits on that 
memorable trip interested other Milwaukee men, and 
on March 7, 1891, the Mahn-a-Wauk C. C. was organ- 
ized with a membership of fourteen, and E. H. Holmes 
was elected president. The boat house on the lake 
shore at the foot of Mason Street near the North- 
western Depot was secured from the Lakeside Boat 
Club, and as the canoes made their appearance on Lake 
Michigan, the interest in canoe sailing grew. 

The first racing meet and camp of the Mahn-a-Wauks 
was held on Oconomowoc Lake from July 4 to 18, 
1891, and this diversion was so pleasing to the partici- 
pants, that the members joined the Western Canoe 
Association during the winter of 1892, sending a del<- 
gation of six members to the midwinter meet of the 
Association in Cleveland. To the efforts of the Mil- 
waukee canoe men was due the selection of the Lake 
Winnebago camp site near Oshkosh for the 1892 meet, 
at which the Mahn-a-Wauks were represented by four- 
teen members and ten canoes. In 1893 four members 
of the club went to the meet at Ballast Island, but in 
1894 the entire membership went to Madison, where 
the meet was held that summer. Two went to Ballast 
Island in 1895, but only one representative of the club 
attended the Mullet Lake meet in 1896, while, with the 
exception of Commodore Cook; of Chicago, all of the 
tenants of tents at the 1897 meet at Delavan Lake 
were Mahn-a-Wauks. Then there was an interval of 
four years during which none of the Mahn-a-Wauks 
went to the Western Canoe Association meets, al- 
though two of the members went to the A. C. A. meets 
on the St. Lawrence River. 

To the untiring efforts of F. B. Huntington and 
Frederick W. Dickens the old Western Canoe Associa- 
tion was merged into the Western Division of the A. 
C. A. during the regime of Commodore F. S. Thorn, 
who came to Milwaukee at the beginning of his term of 
office with Henry C. Morse, of Peoria, and effected 
the transposition. Then in 1892 Mr. Huntington, who 
had been elected vice-commodore of the division, and 
Dickens, who was elected secretary and treasurer, again 
went to-work with all of their’energy, and as a result 
the division held its first meet’ at Ballast Island, the 
home of the Western Canoe Association. 

Under the leadership of E. H. Holmes the club made 
giant strides in 1891, and F. B; Huntington, who was 
his successor in 1892 as commodore, scored a success 
in handling the organization, which showed marked 
growth. George P. Mathes became the commodore 
in 1893, and during his regime the Mahn-a-Wauks 
showed their strength, the membership growing rapidly 
and the club house being completely overhauled. F. 
W. Dickens became commodore in 1894, and Richard 
Merrill succeeded him, and so great has been his popu- 
larity that he has never been superseded. 

Three years ago the members joined the Milwaukee 
Y. C., which owned a fine house further up the bay 
and in a more satisfactory location, and there the canoes 
are now stored away on racks. The old club house was 
admirably arranged. for the purpose to which it was 
devoted by the Mahn-a-Wauks. The ground floor was 
on a level with the waters’ edge, and a long dock ex- 
tended 15ft. toward the breakwater, giving the members 
ample opportunity to rig up their craft betore launching. 
On the floor above were the racks on which the canoes, 
duffle and sails were stored, access being gained by a 
lift controlled by an endless chain which carried the 
canoes safely to their second floor from the dock. Im- 
mediately in the rear of the canoe room was a large 
shop supplied with work benches and tools. On the 
third floor were the general assembly room, a galley 
and dressing room, around which were arranged the 
lockers. The walls and ceiling of the room was deco- 
rated with pennants, bunting, pictures, paddles and 
trophies of various description, all appropriately and 
artistically hung by F. W. Dickens. d : 

The racing machines are no longer in favor; Mil- 
waukee canoeists have taken up the paddling canoes, 
making the upper Milwaukee River their base of opera- 
tions instead of Lake Michigan, and their number is 
steadily growing every year. For the men who still 
prefer sailing to paddling, the old Western Canoe As- 
sociation Class C canoe makes a comfortable cruising 
craft. They are 16ft. long and 4oin. beam, have an 8it. 
cockpit and carry 125{t. of canvas distributed in a main- 
sail and a dandy. They are a staunch, seaworthy craft, 
capable of being navigated in a big sea with a fair degree 
of comfort, and besides, carry “two.” 

A. W. Frise. 
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Hifle Gange and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


Nov. 8.—Greenville, N. J.—Annual 100-shot championship at 
Armbruster’s Park. 


Col. Bruce on the Palma Matter. 


WHEN, several months ago, the Palma trophy, representing the 
international rifle championship, was returned with resolutions of 
apology and regret from the National Rifle Association of this 
country to the N. R. A. of Great Britain, nothing was heard in 
the matter from the captain of the winning American team. Col. 
Leslie C. Bruce held that position at no small personal outlay 
of time, effort and money, and when he brought back the trophy, 
he was congratulated on what everybody considered a worthily 
won victory against heavy odds over a field made up of no less 
than seven representative national teams. Having spent a sum- 
mer of hard work in carrying out what to him was a most agree- 
able task, Col. Bruce arranged for a long foreign ramble, and 
when the N. R. A. people here were hurrying the trophy back, 
the Colonel was off in the mountains of Morocco after a sojourn 
in the picturesque south of Spain. It was not until he reached 
London on his way back a few weeks ago that he met a New 
York militia friend, who mentioned the fact about the trophy. It 
was the first the Colonel had heard of it, and he at first refused 
te believe it. On arrival in New York, there was a hurried 
catching up with a lot of past history, and now the Colonel is 
outspoken in his bluff Kentucky way over what he characterizes 
as one of the silliest bits of business which he has ever met with 
in his whole experience with American rifledom. Speaking to a 
member of the Forest AND STREAM staff, Col. Bruce was asked 
to go over the story of the team and its work, particularly with 
reference to the alleged irregularity which came from the Council 
of the British R. A. 

The correspondence which preceded the return trip of the 
trophy has already appeared in these columns, and our readers 
are aware that the question at issue was as to the character of the 
barrels of the rifles used by the Americans. Col. Bruce said: 

“I cannot but feel that a grave blunder has been made, and 
I am not willing by my silence to have it appear that the Ameri- 
can team at Bisley in 1903 won the trophy by teking the slightest 
unfair advantage of the other contestants. ° Phis is the only 
inference from the fact that the trophy has been returned and the 
victory of our team declared improper and irregular. More than 
that, the declaration made by the president of the National Rifle 
Association here, that, as captain of the team, I neglected to 
carry out orders, and thereby made possible the position taken 
by Col. Crosse, the secretary of the British Rifle Association, is 
utterly at variance with the facts. 

“Let us make a very brief review of the organization and work 
of the team. I went forward, when the call was issued for a 
team, prepared to win a place on the squad, if possible. Gen. 
Spencer, president of the National Rifle Association, asked me 
rather to assume the post of captain and co-operate with the com- 
mittee in the selection of the men in the preliminary tests, and 
later institute the team system which had so often won victory 
for the American marksmen. As a member of the original 
American team which visited Ireland in 1875, and of several sub- 
sequent teams, and, further, by constant participation in the 
sport since, I had been well schooled in this method of conduct- 
ing matches. The conditions required us to use a service. rifle, 
and we secured a lot of Krag-Jorgensen arms from the United 
States Ordnance Department. They were found to lack the uni- 
formity of caliber necessary in the severe test we had before us, 
and we replaced the barrels with others of private make. These 
were prepared by Harry Pope, of the Stevens Arms Co. They 
take the Government ammunition and are in all essential respects 
true service rifles. At this time the United States Government 
was making extensive tests toward the selection of a new arm 
for the Regulars, and the barrels we chose were among those 
under trial. In Great Britain, we participated by invitation, 
using these weapons without objection in matches shot by organi- 
zations affiliated with the National Rifle Association there and 
under its rules. These shoots weré prior to the date of the big 
match. Before the formal Palma match, otr rifles were subjected 
to every form of inspection the official cared to make; our 
trigger pulls were tested, and I remember handing Mr. A. P. 
Humphrey, a member of the Council, at his request, a dozen or so 
of the cartridges we were using. On the afternoon preceding 
the day of the match, there was a meeting of the captains of the 
seven teams competing. Every point on which an objection 
might be raised, which any one wished to discuss, was brought 
up. I recall now the point made that the Norwegian team had 
bright gilt sights, which were not of service pattern, but no one 
objected. With me at the gathering were Secretary Jones, of the 
National Association here, who was billeted on our team as a 
member of our mess, and Vice-President Haskell, who was 
abroad at his own expense. On the morriing of the match, the 
range officers made further and customary official examination of 
our arms in every respect, and not the slightest whimper of a 
protest was made. Our boys worked together beautifully. It 
was this application of our old-time team system that won us the 
contest. The London Times said with truth: ‘No better dis- 
ciplined set of men were ever seen on a rifle range.” We came 
back from 800yds. 3 points behind the Britishers. The wind was 
fluky, and I had Cook practically waste a shot to determine the 
windage and elevation. He got an outer, but the others had the 
advantage of his shot, and in a lull of the breeze we got in a 
dozen bullseyes, and this gave us a lead which assured our suc- 
cess. We came home after overwhelming hospitality had been 
showered upon us by the most distinguished military officers, 
moblemen and civilian riflemen in Great Britain, and then, some- 
where in an American out-of-town paper, there appeared an anony- 
mous letter saying that our rifles had barrels of other than Gov- 
ernment make. This letter, the writer, I am informed, sent to 
Secretary Crosse, of the English Association, and provoked a 
query from him. I should naturally suppose that a reply had 
‘been sent explaining that we had done everything in our power 
openly and above board in complying with the requirements of 
tthe Palma contest. It has always been the purpose in this great 
international match to develop the arm best suited for long-range 
military use. It has really been the recognized leader on this 
problem. Not one of the teams in the 1903 contest was armed 
with weapons from the ordinary Government ordnance stores. 
‘Special barrels and carefully selected ammunition of the regular 
‘Government pattern was the rule. The exception was the British 
team shooting a special charge of Cordite powder and selected 
bullets, each 10 grains heavier than the regulation ammunition. 

“The British Government for half a century has had a proof 
house system, where small arms of all classes and by any 
makers are gauged and tested for strength. We have no such 





precautionary board here. Instead, the name of the maker, say, 
Winchester Arms Co., Remington Arms Co, Stevens Arms Co., 
etc., as the case may be, is the American standard guarantee 
accepted for quality and safety, and thus far they have 
certainly made good. When tested, the British arm secured 
a ‘view’ mark as a sort of guarantee. I cannot see in the 
printed rules for the submission of arms any requirement as to 
styles of rifling. The rules of the Palma match, as amended by 
the British Association, permitted the use of rifles with the 
‘view’ mark. This practically brought a class of weaporis into 
use exactly similar to that which the American team was using; 
that is, arms which could take the Government ammunition as 
to strength, caliber, weight and length of barrel, etc., but which 
being turned out in various grades of nickel, Krupp and other 
steels, at great expense, with more care, by private makers, gave 
the shooter a confidence he might not feel with the factory 
weapon from the Government armories. The fact that we have 
no Government official authorized to stamp a ‘view’ mark on the rifle 
barrel was the small atom of objection behind which the British 
protest was made, a protest which was hinted at rather than ex- 
pressed, and which the American .management, to mz utter 
amazement, grasped as an excuse for sending back the trophy 
and repudiating all that we had accomplished by our trip to 
Bisley last year. 

“In the correspondence as I have recently read it, Secretary 
Crosse is compelled to acknowledge that no secret was made of 
the exact description of the rifle we were using, and in fact they 
were described in the most minute detail in Forest AND STREAM 
here and in many of the excellent English publications devoted 
to the art of rifle shooting. These were all prior to the shoot. 
Instead of making a straightforward, manly and sportsmanlike 
protest as soon as the fact was noted, the secretary naively says 
in excuse for his remarkable silence for so long a period after 
the match, ‘that it would be offensive to a competing team to as- 
sume that they intended to commit a breach of the rules unless 
prevented by a protest. It is obvious that if all competitors were 
to feel at liberty to infringe rules in the hope that objection 
would not be taken, it would be impossible to preserve good 
feeling in any match.’ Yet in another part of his communication 
Secretary Crosse acknowledges that he had at hand an official 
sample of the very latest model of the United States arm, which 
has since supplanted the Krag-Jorgensen. Of this rifle, the New 
Springfield, he is emphatic, writing ‘it could not have been al- 
lcwed, although issued to troops for service, as it was not eligible 
under the rules of the match.’ Now, to be consistent in his own 
position, knowing as he might, could, should and did, all about 
the rifle which was used, why did he not object, and in the 
absence of that preliminary formal protest, which was his duty 
rather than his privilege, did not his carefully preserved silence 
then virtually declare our rifles entirely eligible? 

“It would be interesting to know just why all this information 
was held back until after the American team, against really 
tremendous odds, had managed to capture the trophy; and 
further, why, under cover of an anonymous newspaper letter, the 
carefully worded queries were put out. 

“What I specially protest against is the excuse given on this 
side for sending back the emblem, to wit: That the captain 
(myself) hdd failed to comply with the instructions given him to 
submit both the Government and the special barrels to the range 
officials and get a ruling as to any possible objections. As Gen. 
Spencer, who makes this assertion, knew at the time, we went 
abroad with but one set of barrels. They had been used in our 
team practice here and a year before (September, 1902), when the 
British team won this very trophy at Ottawa, Secretary Crosse 
being present, one of these so-called Pope barrels was used by 
Dr. Hudson, of the American team, while two other members of 
that team, Capt. Graham and Lieut. Casey, used specially secured 
samples of the new Springfield, now the United States arm, but 
not then an adopted pattern. No protest was then made, though 
a British team shot, but the American team at that time failed 
to win—perhaps that makes a difference. 

“Yet, after all, while I am naturally indignant that our work 
should have been practically undone, in such a shabby fashion, 
tco, I feel it more on behalf of the boys who won the match 
under my captaincy. They were as representative a group of 
American gentlemen and soldiers as ever went out to uphold the 
honor of our country. Perhaps it may be for the best in the end, 
as it effectually disposes of those who would belittle unselfish 
eflorts where their own petty schemes are interfered with. It 
may help to bring a set of conditions about which there can be 
not even a shadow of a quibble, and make good the words of the 
official captain of the English team, Maj. Fremantle, in a com- 
plimentary speech after the battle that he was glad ‘the Palma 
trophy match was one in which every refinement of invention 
could be used or introduced and in consequence a great deal 
was to be learned from these international matches.’ I shall always 
remember with pleasure one episode of our trip to British soil. It 
was the invitation from our Ambassador, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, 
to have the team pay a special visit to the American Embassy 
in London. A distinguished and representative body of British 
army officers had assembled, and an afternoon and evening of 
rifle talk was indulged in to our mutual advantage. I particularly 
recall the venerable Earl of Wemyss, who, as Lord Elcho, estab- 
lished years ago the Elcho Shield match, from which sprang the 
Talma contests, a series which he was proud to say‘ ‘had helped 
incalculably in bringing about that almost perfect arm of pre- 
cision, the long-range rifle of to-day.’ 

“There is only one thing to do now, and that is to at once put 
under way such measures as shall bring that trophy, at the ear- 
liest opportunity, back to America. 

“In the making and shooting of long-range rifles, we have time 
and again shown our superiority to the citizens of any other 
nation. There are scores of Americans ready to make up at 
any time a capable team. I can speak almost as a veteran now, 
though in 1875 I was the junior member of the famous team cap- 
tained by Judge Gildersleeve, and incidentally, if you will pardon 
a touch of conceit, there is a certain total of 219 in a possible 
225 to my credit, made against the British team under Sir 
Henry Halford in September, 1877, which still remains the top- 
notch match score over the Elcho-Palma distances, 800, 900 and 
1,000 yards. I do not speak now to stir up any further discussion 
of an episode which, on behalf of others, had better remain 
closed; but I take this first opportunity to correct any erroneous 
conclusions which my silence might bring about. I would rather 
look forward than backward, and I see in the future a long series 
of well-fought contests for this now famous shield with the 
Americans, giving a good account of themselves in arms and 
men.” 





Mr. Baker’s Excellent Skill, 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us as follows: 

“Some phenomenal rifle shooting was recently done by Mr. 
Chas. L. Baker, of Cox’s Mills, a few miles north of Richmond, 
Ind. Mr. Baker already has a considerable local reputation for 
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his excellent work with repeating rifles. He certainly is a rifle 
shot of unusual skill, and his friends expect a great future for 
him. His most wonderful recent record was the hitting of 
2,024 mid-air targets without a single miss. The test was witnessed 
by numerous persons, among them being Charles H. Clawson, 
General M. Lamb, John B. Hawkins and Richard Estelle, who 
jointly make affidavit, setting forth the conditions of the test 
and the results. 

“For targets, wooden disks 3%in. in diameter and in. in 
thickness were used. They were thrown into the air at a dis- 
tance of 25ft. from Mr. Baker's position. Two thousand of 
these wooden targets were thrown into the air and successively 
hit by Baker. It was not expected that such a record would be 
made, and when the two-thousandth target had been hit it was 
mecessary to procure other targets. Green walnuts were substi- 
tuted, and though they presented far more difficultities to the 
marksman than the 3%in. disks, Mr. Baker did not miss until 
the twenty-fifth walnut had been thrown in the air. The num- 
ber of hits without a miss was, therefore, 2,024, a record probably 
unequaled in this country. Mr. Baker is still an amateur marks- 
man, as he has not entered the ranks of those marksmen whose 
livelihoods are gained through their skill.” 


New York Central Schuetzen Corgs, 


Tue final outdoor practice shoot of the N. Y. S. C. was held 
at the Union Hill Park on Thursday, Oct. 20. 

Scores follow, 200yds.: 

Ring target: Gus Zimmerman, 71; H. D. Muller, 71; R. Busse, 
71; J. Von der Leith, 67; V. Horn, 66; A. Ritterhoff, 66; F. 
Rolps, 60; E. Berckman, 598; W. J. Daniels, 58; C. F. Tietgen, 56; 
H. Bockman, 55. 

Man target: E. Berckman, 56; V. Horn, 56; D. Scharning- 
hausen, 56; Gus Zimmerman, 55; H. D. Muller, 56; R. Busse, 54; 
H. Bockman, 53; H. Koster, 58; W. Koch, 52; F. Schroeder, 62. 

The following are the best bullseyes made during the season: 
Company bullseye: H. Koster, 29 degrees; E. Richards, 30%; 
H. D. Muller, 31%; D. Scharninghausen, 41; J. von der Leith, 61. 

Trophy bullseye: C. L. A. Gerken, 91% degrees; Gus Zim- 
merman, 141%; R. Busse, 142; H. Koster, 151; H. D. Muller, 166. 

Cash bullseye: Gus Zimmerman, 37; H. von der Leith, 39; 
H. Koster, 57%; E. Richards, 66; F. Rolps, 68%; D. Scharning- 
hausen, 73%; J. Jordan, 88; C. L. A. Gerken, 88; J. von der Leith, 
94; D. Meerse, 94; R. Busse, 94%; E. Berckman, 97; V. Horn, 
9; H. D. Muller, 107; W. Koch, 116. 





Zettler Rifle Club, 


New Yorx.—Scores follow for the first indoor practice shoot 
of the season of the Zettler Rifle Club, Tuesday, Oct. 18. The 
radical departure of this year’s programme from those issued 
in the past, placing considerable more money on the bullseye 
target, seemed to meet with universal approval. 

Fourteen men faced the targets in the race for high scores, 
R. Gute, of Middle Village, L .I., leading with a total of 1216, 
closely followed by L. P. Hansen, of Jersey City. 

Conditions: 10 shot scores; ring target, 76ft.; off-hand: R. 
Gute, 1216; L. P. Hansen, 1213; A. Kronsberg, 1208; C. Zettler, 
Jr., 1199; Charles Zettler, Sr., 1196; L. Maurer, 1189; O. Smith, 
1185; G. Ludwig, 1183; H. Zettler 1162; A. Begerow, 1159; B. 
Zettler, 1146; T. H. Keller, 1139; G. H. Weigman, 1131; G. J. 
Bernius, 1119. 





Pacific. Coast Shooting Bund. 


Pato Atrto, Cal., Oct. 17.—A meeting of delegates from all the 
leading rifle and pistol clubs of California was held last week to 
discuss the advisability of forming a Pacific Coast Shooting 
Bund. Capt. F. Kuhlis was elected chairman, and after a full 
discussion, it was decided to form such organization. Committees 
were appointed to report at an early meeting. 

Such an organization will be very popular on the western 
slope, where the conditions are so favorable for fine marksman- 
ship. 

Yesterday at Sheli Mound was a quiet day. At Schuetzen Park 
only bullseyes were shot for. Roem, 


Recreation Rifle Club, 


Ausurn, N. Y.—The third annual prize shoot of the Recreation 
Rifle Club will be held op Nov. 8, from 9 o’clock A. M. to 
4:30 P. M. All shooters are invited. The first event is the club 
handicap, open to members only. The second event is a re-entry 
match, Standard American target, open to all, 200yds. First entry 
3 shots 50 cents; re-entries, 10 cents. There are twelve merchan- 
dise prizes. 

Committee: R. F. Emmons, S. E. Hillger, Chas. E. Wright, 
Chas. A. Washburn, Chas. E. Shapley, A. H. Underwood. 


GQrapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Oct. 26.—Concord, Staten Island.—All-day target shoot of the 
Mullerite Gun Club, on the grounds of the Richmond Gun 
Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 

Oct. 26-28.—Blackwell, Okla., Gun Club tournament. Chas. Cor- 
nelius, Mer. 

Oct. 27.—Middletown, Del.—First tournament of the Delaware 
Trapshooting League, under auspices of the Middletown 
Shooting Association. 

Nov. 1-3.—st. Louis Mo.—World’s Fair shoot; live birds and tar- 


gets. Alec D. Mgr., 620 street. 
Nov. 8.—Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club all-day shoot; merchandise 
Now stid.—Tampe Fis Tapa Bay Rod and Gun Club, $400 
ov. 17-19.—Tampa, a.—Tampa Bay ul 
added. J. A. Hansbrough, Sec’y. 











DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores _ 
publication in these columns, also any news notes 

may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 





The Trenton, N. J., Shooting Association, of which Mr. J. R. 
Taylor is general manager, has made arrangements for a big 
merchandise shoot on Oct. 29. There are 100 targets divided into 
five merchandise events, entrance §2, the price of targets. 


At the monthly shoot of the Clearview, Pa., Gun Club, Oct. 
22, the club handicap of 2 targets had 14 entries. Of them, 
Fishet, the serateh man, scored 24. Messrs. Bell and Davidson, 
with an allowance of 1, tied him. 


The South End Gun Club, of Camden, N. J., opened its 
season at the traps on Oct. 22. The club gold medal was the 
object of competition. Messrs. Green and Hineline tied on 22 
out of 25, against a field of five others, and in the shoot-off, the 
latter won by a score of 14 to 13 out of a possible 15. 


There was a rallying of talent, ,epresentative of the best shoot- 
ing skill which the Media and Meadow Springs gun clubs could 
offer, in a 17-man team contest, on Saturday of last week. The 
contest was held on the grounds of the Media, Pa., Gun Club. 
The invaders won by a score of 290 to 238. Roberts, of Meadow 
Springs, was high man, with 23. 


The daily press gives voice to the following clarion note of 
defiance: “The Point Breeze Gun Club, of Philadelphia, has 
issued an open challenge to meet any five men in the State of 
Pennsylvania in a team match at live birds, to be shot on the 
Point Breeze traps for an unlimited stake. The challenge is 
open to all shooters in Pennsylvania.” 


Those who will attend the first tournament of the Delaware 
Trapshooting League, Oct. 27, can ship shells care of Dr. W. E. 
Barnard, Middletown, Del. Mr. L. J. Squier will manage the 
tournament. The members of the tournament committee are Dr. 
W. E. Barnard, W. W. Foord and J. T. Skelly. For further in- 
formation, apply to the secretary, Mr. E. Melchoir, Jr., 214 
King Street, Wilmington, Del. 


In the contest between the Princeton Gun Club and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Gun Club in a team shoot on the Clear- 
view Gun Club’s grounds Oct. 22, Princeton won. The 
scores were 200 to 178. Princeton—Stutesman 44, MclIlvane 31, 
Phillips 41, Gains 44, Frick 40; total, 300. University of Pennsyl- 
vania—Georgenecker 41, Smith 37, Way 27, Williams 39, Appleton 
34; total, 178. 

R 


Mr. Carl Von Lengerke informs us that his contract with the 
American E. C. & Schultze Co. will expire on Nov. 9, and 
that then he will be at liberty to accept another position. Having 
had a thorough schooling in the smokeless powder business, and 
also the gun and ammunition business with Messrs. Von Lengerke 
& Detmold, he engaged with the American E. C. & Schultze 
Co. in May, 1901, since which time he has been in their employ. 
He also is a skillful trapshot. 


Mr. F. K. Stelle, secretary, writes us as follows: ‘Cameras, 
sporting goods, pictures, tea sets and loving cups will be given 
as prizes by the Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club on Election Day, 
Nov. 8, 1904. Three high amateur averages will be given to the 
amateurs shooting through the entire programme. A gold medal 
will be presented the professional making high average. Grounds 
opened for practice at 9 A. M. The first event will be shot off 
at 10:30 A. M., on Election Day.” 


The Indiana State championship contest, Oct. 16, between 
Messrs. Max Witzigreuter, of Ft. Wayne, and H. M. Clark, of 
Wabash, to shoot off the tie of the contest of Oct. 2, resulted 
in favor of Clark. Witzigreuter had hard luck inasmuch as five 
of his birds fell dead out. Clark lost three in like manner. The 
scores were 46 to 45. A large crowd witnessed the contest. It 
was held on the grounds of the Corner Rod and Gun Club. Mr. 
Will Jones, of Ft. Wayne, immediately after the shoot, challenged 
Clark to contest for the Lieber State trophy, and the challenge 
was promptly accepted. Thanksgiving Day was fixed upon as 
the day. Other events will be arranged for the same time and 
place. 

BernarD WATERS. 





Iodiana Championship, 

Fr. Wayne, Ind.—An account of the shoot at Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Oct. 16, is appended. In the team shoot at targets, the Wabash 
team had only Hugh Clark and Austin Flinn (Gilbert), and the 
required number of five men was made by adding Messrs. G. G. 
Williamson, of Muncie, and P. M. Keller, and Weighman, of 
Ft. Wayne. The Wabash team won by a margin of 6 birds. The 
shoot was certainly witnessed by one of the largest gatherings 
ever seen at a similar event in this State. The good work of 
each contestant was alternately greeted with applause, and as at 
no time were they more than one kill apart, the interest kept at 
the highest pitch until the end. 

In the target events high average went to Williamson, with a 
loss of 8 birds in the 9. Will Jones, the challenger for the live- 
bird medal is one of Ft. Wayne’s best known shooters. He is a 
skilled shot at either the target or live-bird game, and ought to 
put up a good argument when he and Clark meet. The visitor 
captured all the other events from the Ft. Wayne men. 

The shoot was attended by the largest crowd that has ever been 
present at such an event in Ft. Wayne. About 2,500 people were 
at the Corner Rod and Gun Club range, and most of them re- 
mained until the events were all finished. There was a good 
attendance from Wabash, Peru and Huntington. 

Witzigreuter and Clark met to shoot off the tie made on Oct. 2. 
The scores follow: 

We. - cetpenineo 2222222220 * 229222229222 9222 2222322929092 0 0229929 — 45 
CaeE .odepenes oo eee) — AG 

Team race, 26 targets: 

Wabash—P. M. Keller 20, Weighman 19, Clark 22, Gilbert 20, 
Williamson 23. 

Fort Wayne—Freese 18, Witte 20, Jones 22. Rundell 14, Witz 24. 

Match race, Jones and Witte, 26 targets: Jones 17, Witte 26. 

Event at 10 targets: Rundell 7, Witte 9, R. P. Keller 6, Hines 
6, Williamson 10, Gilbert 8. 

Event at 20 targets: Weighman 16, R. P. Keller 12, Williamson 
18, Rundell 16, Wm. Fleming 18, Gilbert 17, Clark 17, Witz 18, 
Jones 14, Witte 16. 

Event at 15 targets: P, M. Keller 11, Jones 11, Wm. Fleming 
12, Roy Keller 11, C. Rundell 14, H. Clark 11, Williamson 16, 
Witz 14, Gilbert 13. 

Event at 20 targets: Williamson 16, Gilbert 16, Witz 17, Rundell 
16, R. Keller 14, Witte 15, Lavin 13, Wm. Jones 16, P. M. Keller 
12. 

Mr. Will Jones, of Ft. Wayne, challenged Clark for the Lieber 
State trophy, and Clark accepted. The shoot will be held on 
Thanksgiving Day. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Fairview Gun Club. 


Tue Fairview Gun lub, of Fairview, N. J., besides holding 
regular shoots every Saturday, are making arrangements to hold 
a shoot every cther Wednesday, in order to give those whose 
time does not permit them to shoot on Saturdays-a chance to 
crack targets, Nearly a dozen shooters not members of the 
club have expressed their intention to become members provided 
they could shoot during the middle of the week, and good at- 
tendances are assured for these, Wednesday shoots. 

The Fairview Gun Club grounds are the most convenient to 
New York cf any grounds we know of, and can be reached by 
the following ferries, Forty-second Street, Fourteenth Street, 
Christopher Street, Franklin Street and Barclay Street; thence by 
trolley car direct to the grounds, 40 minutes’ ride from Jersey 
side. Or Northern R. R. of New Jersey, Erie Depot, Chambers 
Street, or Twenty-third Street Ferries. 

Three expert traps are used, and the club is now installing a 
magazine trap to meet emergencies. Loaded shells can be bought 
on the grounds. Any one wishing to join should address Geo. 
Dods, Fairview, N. J. Dues only $8 a year. 

Von Lengerke cup shoot, 50 targets; Mr. Von Lengerke did 
not compete for the cup: 


Geo Dods....... 11.11010111111111111111111011101 0111011111111101001—41 
J. Lawrence...... 11110111109011111101111111011001011010110001111111—36 
C Hoessrich..... 11010101110011011110001101000010010111111111010100—29 





‘100001 11101111111111111101100111101011010110111111—37 
HVon Lengerke.11011111111111111111111111110101110011011101111111 43 






Events: 1234 Events: 1234 
Dr Moeller ......... O17 8 .. C Bocsarich. .cccceccs Moe Mo. 
Oe --- 18 16 17 16 i LAWFENCl......00000 ita ep 20 
Chas Sedore .........16 23 .. 20 Von Lengerke.... .. 2.. 
Ge Bsa vccecavssés 12 1413 22 G Dodts ......... paaes ee’ os Sas 


The events were }fyds. rise, 25 targets, from expert traps. 


Montclair Gun Club, 


Montclair, N. J., Oct. 22.—The weekly shoot was, as usual, quite 
well attended, some fifteen facing the traps. Messrs. Elliott and 
Welles were the guests of the club. During the early part of the 
afternoon quite a strong wind was blowing in the face of the 
marksmen, making the targets at times take erratic courses. 

Events 4 and 5 were for the Mullerite medal; the rest of the 
events were for practice. Elliott made the longest consecutive 
run of the afternoon, 61. 

Events: 1 23 


4656 Events: 123466 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 
A Elliott.. 24 22 24 21 25 25 Glaister ........ .. .. 1416 20 15 
elles ........ 19 19 16 24 20 20 Hartshorne .... .... 9 7.... 
Kendall ....... - 14 20 20 2317 20 Bush .... owe RE EB..0- 
Geo Batten ,... 141518 1817 .. Holloway ......... .. .. 111.. 
Winslow ....... 1213 .. .. .. ... Wallace .. ae a 
ee eee Sl Pe ere ae 19 19 21 
CED canines ae 00 ED BD TRIED. cccccconsige node anges 
ERED cccocevcee, coon 19 1715 .. 


Epwarp Wrwstow, Sec’y. 


New York Athletic Club, 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Oct. 22—A strong westerly breeze 
gave the trapshooters plenty of practice at difficult targets to- 
day, and with the exception of Frank Barnes’ 22 the scores were 
away below the average. Mr. Wm. J. Elias signalized his first 
appearance this season by capturing a leg on the October cup, 
receiving as a souvenir of the win a beautiful gold pin with a 
miniature representation of a clay target. Each point winner of 
monthly as well as holiday cups, will receive, hereafter, one of 
these pins. The scores follow: 

Event No. 1, October cup, 50 targets; won by W. J. Elias: 

Broke. Hep. Tot’l. Broke. me Tot’l. 
: 36 





F W Perkins.....28 10 38 F L Barnes..... 28 
S G Schroeder...14 12 26 W J Elias 


Event No. 2, special cup, 50 targets; won by F. W. Perkins: 


Perkins .........83 10 47 Schroeder .......23 14 37 

Barnes ....... +30 i a eee eon 8 3% 
Event No. 3, special cup, 25 targets: 

Schroeder ........14 ee ED wnnnneeee ocean 4 8 

Barnes ...........10 


4 21 Scott (guest)..... 10 4 4 
Perkins ..........16 4 2 


Tie shoot-off won by Schroeder. 
Event No. 4, special cup, 25 targets: 











Perkins ..........18 4 2 Scott . & 2 
Schroeder .......15 7 @ i # Pisani. 7 B 
TEES manosenceccsett 4 8 Barnes 4 6 
Tie shoot-off won by Perkins. 
Event No. 5, special cup, 25 targets: 
EE, ‘ectvee oheesdane 4 2 Schroeder 7 
een 17 4 2 ER Seeve 4 Bb 
Barnes ...........15 Ss) Pisani .... 7 6 
Tie shoot-off won by Elias. 
Event No. 6, special cup, 25 targets; won by Barnes: 
eS OO eee 16 4 2 
7 2B Perkins .......... 14 4 8 
4 2 
Event No. 7, special cup, 25 targets; won by Schroeder: 
Schroeder .......15 6 21 BONE “iccsecken’ 13 4 i 
Perkins ..........15 s: -@ BOMB: «ctstenAee 13 4M 


Event No. 8, special cup, 25 targets: Perkins 17, Schroeder 
16, Elias 14, Scott 13. Won by Perkins. 

Event No. 9, special cup, 25 targets: Scott 19, Schroeder 16, 
Elias 14, Perkins 12. Won by Scott. 


J. Henry Law. 

On Oct. 23 J. Henry Lau, senior member of the famous sport- 
ing goods firm J. H. Lau & Co., 75 Chambers street, New York. 
died at the Clarendon Hotel, New York, where he had made his 
home. He was 69 years old. A widow, two sons and two daugh- 
ters survive him. The funeral was private, from the residence 
of his daughter, Mrs. John J. Whelan, Brooklyn. 

During the Civil War he served as Captain of the Thirteenth 
Regiment of Brooklyn. He was of majestic physique, powerful 
as a giant, yet gentle and kind of manner as a woman. He was 
unselfishly generous in character, and, in his business dealings 
with his fellow men, he was scrupulously exact, the soul of 
honor. A man of true nobility has passed away. 


The Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. 
Pirrssurc, Pa., Oct. 17.—The tabulated scores of the team races 
of the Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League follow. The 
table showes places won and number of points: 
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Agencies: 





497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 
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UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 





114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 





WESTERN TRAP. 


MARSHALLTOWN, Ia., Oct. 15.—The writer is pleased to mention 
a tournament where everything worked liked “oiled joints.” 
When grounds are perfect, traps face the north, and targets are 
perfectly thrown, then ail feel happy when they are “hitting 
’em.” Seventeen men shot in one 20-target event, and all but 
12 targets were broken, which was % per cent for the whole event. 
Did you ever hear of anything to equal that? 

Gilbert made 104 once, then 105 next for runs. Same time 
H. G. Taylor made 119. No wonder they registered each high 
professional and high amateur. 

Weather good. Some rain the second day, but did not hinder 
big scores being made. 

Much credit is due the Marshalltown Gun Club members, for 
they do things correctly. Gilbert, Budd, Whitney and Sharp 
talked and showed up the goods for the leading compay‘es. Scores, 


Oct. 13, First Day. 
Shot at. Bash, 





Shotat. Pegi 
200 








Githert, sp0sssnececsmee Peterson ....cccccee 18 
ere 193 Keller ie 
SRL sdssennase once 200 188 . Ransom 175 
Burnside .....++++++ 2 183 Lane 169 
POWETS © ..ccccccece 200 182 Cook .. 186 
Budd ..ccccccccccce 200 182 SHOW ncancces 166 
Wallace ...ccccceee 2 181 McKelvey 63 
Rassell ...ccccccece 200 180 Reed ..... Wh ccesee 94 
SHOMS. ccdecccccccese 200 178 Ridge 34 
Oct, 14, Second Day. 
Wallace 186 Bred kick ice .veee 193 
now 168 Ransom 183 
Keller 184 Russell 184 
(Lane 172 ee errr ee. 183 
Cook 180 Hoon ... 192 
Gilbert ....-. Scaled 200 195 Peterson 182 
POWEFB cccccccccece 200 181 Reed 112 
Burnside .......+++ 2 191 Marvin 99 
Taylor .cccsccoceses 200 194 


Oct. 19.—The name Wheatly has not appeared 
much in the sporting press. But yesterday there was a large 
number of bluerocks broken by those present. Most of the con- 
testants were out of practice. The weather was not good, hence 
the scores are small as compared to what the same shooters have 
dene in the past. 

Mr. H. Hickson made 20 out of 25. Mr. McLean was one to the 
bad. M. T. Rogers made 17, A. Shippe 16, and G. D. Dobby 16. 


Congress of Central Illinots, 


Litchfield, Ill., Oct. 20.—The last shoot of the Congress of 
central trapshooters was held at Litchfield, on Oct. 18 and 19. 
During the summer the club has been unfortunate as to weather. 
The opening shoot was held in a snowstorm, and several of the 
fine shoots were dampened by rain and wind. 

This shoot was held under the most favorable weather con- 
ditions ever experienced. The scores were not quite up to past 
form. Only John Boa was hitting ’em square in the eye. Frank 
Riehl was getting on to the hang of a new gun, and he shot very 
regularly, getting two more the second than the first day. 
Standish and Bronough were present, representing their com- 
panies. 

On the first day Cummings, Lawrence and Mulford each tied 
on 156. But on the second day Mulford won out and landed 
amateur average. Nine men shot through the last day. There 
was a difference of only three targets in the scores, 152 to 155. 

The G. A. H. tie shooters came together here and made an- 
other tie. The management feel grateful for the support the am- 
ateurs have given them, and all the plans outlined by the officers 
have been faithfully carried out. It remains now to be seen what 
the year 1905 will bring forth. The officers agree that something 
better will be handed out when the robins come again. The 


Wheatly, Ont., 


sceres: 





Beau t Day. Sqcopd Day. Teel 
( Wadd. acs secetecccdeckedtee 
cen wn 7156 iss 314 
Cigy, 3B sees . 144 154 298 
+ . 164 163 327 
Keller, 17 . 154 ped 2.06 
Scott, 17 . 152 152 304 
Graves, 17 153 156 309 
Geebel, 17 . 142 eee eee 
Mech, Be adate x 155 309 
Snell, 16... --1) ibs 306 
L , 6. 5 4 
Stoner, 16 7 vat 155 302 
re, man a a van 
i sifsrd. “ St ini ces awesqnmeseeecees 156 166 322 
At Detroit. 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 17.—There was a large turnout at the 
Woodmere Club shoot, held here yesterday. Lamrand, of River 
Rouge, won the high average for the day. It was strange also to 


see him third money in most of the events. The shoot was so 
successful that there will be a shoot held every Sunday. 


In Other Places, 


Whitmore won the trophy at the Rusch House grounds for the 
shoot of the Riverside Gun Club, of Detroit, Mich. He also 
won Class A on 22 out of 25. Summerfield won Class B on 22. 
Ebling won Class C on 19. Keller Class D on 13. 

On Friday last the Freeport, Ill. Gun Club. held a shooting 
outing. Some good scorés were made, considering that the club 
has not been shooting for some years. 

Dr. J. A. Wheeler, the Illinois Staté dake warden, was at 
Bloomington, Ili., with the intention of participating: in the Mc- 
Lean County Gun Club tournament. 

The Pastime Gun Club, of San Diego, Cal., will soon hold a 
two-day tournament. The Los Angeles sportsmen are especially 
invited. The method of raising funds for. money for the tourna- 
ment held there last week is commendable. .The members proved 
their liberality by subscribing $300. 

Of late another old gun club has comé' to life. 
is that of Kankakee, .IIl. 

Quite an interest ‘is being revived in trapshooting at Denison, 
Tex. Last Saturday there was a finishing up of all the live 
pigeons left over at the close of the tournament., The shooting 
proved a hot race, as Mr. Henry Beyer, of Arcadia, made a 
straight score of 40. Brown and Ambrose Mercer made 36 out of 
the same number. 

The Adrian, Mich., Gun Club held an enjoyable shoot Wednes- 
day. 

New members were added to the Soo Gun Club at Sioux City, 
Ia., viz.: F. M. Lane, John A. Berry, R. F. Hanover and H. C. 
Dorton, the latter residing at Anthon. 

James Gibson won the medal at the Los Angeles tournament 
on 49 out of 50. J. E. Vaughn was second with 47. 

Reports from the last shoot held at Bloomington, IIl., show 
that Clark Gideon won the gold medal with a score of 25 
straight. 

The secretary at Washington, Ind., reports that on Wednesday 
Graham and Smith made 15, Padgett 14, Read 13, Reinsel 12, 
Volin 7. 

The fall tournament of the South Bend, Ind., Gun Club brought 
together Indiana, Illinois end Michigan shooters. Anderson, of 
Knox, Ind., won first, with 178 out of 195 targets. Henderson and 
Shepardson were only one behind. 

J. P. Speer, who is managing the tournament at Taylorville, IIl., 
reports that the nimrods of the State are coming in full force to 
the annual tournament. 

The White Haven Gun Company, of Shelby, Tenn., has started 
with $6,000 capital stock. J. B. Hildebrand, J. W. Hale, W. B. 
Van Hook, J. H. Van Hook, C. B. Hildebrand, J. N. Beasley 
and E. W. Hale are the incorporators. 

The Mulligan Shooting Club, of Ottawa, Ill., is composed of 
Emil Bossenin, Paul Zickler, Ed. Burns, Jule Zellers, John Britt, 
Henry Metzger, Tim Creedon, Wm. Dunn and Riley Mooney. 
Their opening picnic is reported to be the best ever they enjoyed. 

The opening shoot of the Spring Bank Gun Club, a new organ- 
ization at Louisville, Ky., was held Friday. W. W. Watts won 
the hunting coat, and Frank Pragoff the gun case. J. C. Bond 
shot so well that he tied in both, but lost in the shoot-off. This 
club will shoot for five successive weeks, the prizes being two 
hammerless shotguns. 

When the Crescent Gun Club, of Evansville, Ind., met last 
week the attendance was gratifying. Chris. Heuer shot so well 
that he captured the main pri-e. 

Dan Bray, the veteran Nebraskan will attempt to take the Den- 
ver Post trophy away from George Carter. The shoot will be 
held at Lincoln, Neb., in the near future. There seems to be some 
‘irregularity as to the way some of the shoots for the medal have 
been held. But Mr. Bray took the proper steps by notifying the 
Denver Trap Club. 

H. G. Taylor, of Meckling, S. D., was the high man at the 
Iowa shoot held at Marshalltown. He did not miss once during 
the forenoon. 


This time it 


Garfield Gun Club, 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 22.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the fourth trophy shoot of the 
fourth series. Dr. Meek won Class A trophy on 23. Birkland, 
Jr., won Class B on 19. Gould won Class C on 17. 

After the trophy shoot, Stone and Kamp captained teams formed 
by choosing sides. 

The day was an exceedingly trying one for target shooting. A 
very strong north wind caused the flight of the targets to be ex- 
tremely erratic, and made high scores out of the question. At- 
tendance was good, considering the lateness of the season and 


ducks on the wing. 








bp ed shoot, 25 targets: 
i > 7 Giacgudeteveusvanctasecieeecaeek, 1109010011111110101011110—16 
Belle ° Nes Hadtdevdsvecddthicaienswadteed 1111111011111111111111110—23 
~ ME Et etindnadherntacamedesdanaeddsheales 1101101111111011010101110—18 
en Upwendnpadudaccgnrsevigneakusadwadee 0111101110100111111110101—18 
— lay be Rie tatubedachenes swenedbesds ose 0010111111" 10111111100111—19 
IW ic dias Hath gue Wes cad ae cthiicwstetnes abe 1001010100101111111011110—15 
Geotter ...cesceeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeereeeeeeess 1111001111011111101101111—20 
Birkland, Ee nastencinentmianecenesereans 1111010001111111311116011—-19 
Dr Reynolds Ssdinadiendedidudottinslacaet 11€0010000111011000110100—11 
ph Rae ida esduieqcuddetuwte cee dundee. <0 0110110115011006110101101—14 
q TE Nessun cutee cachig ec tsthvae dev shdet all 1001101101160011111100011—15 
PNM ach Gere th cdaotns éar¥shaleadelienhdewia 1001011101010110111111000—15 
ME NE ied fos cecdeacdecesadecscentss 0111110101111111111011111—21 
MUI Suatid a dntlns dance ad atis bees Vancdves as 11100106011111114100110001—17 
Og ee ee . -1110011010100110111000110—14 
DOE Secvavccd cadcckcdaccins ac . 0011101010000000100001110— 9 
WOE on since oo cb vies iedecencccensc ns oibke 1011001101010101111101011—16 

Team shoots, captains, Kamp) and Stone: 
_Events 123 Events 7-> ¢ 
MY dierinaddacnkious D Si Se ORE 5 oc incccweies 7 710 
Dr Meek TO MAUR Waleee ooisescccce<0cscc 989 
Dr Shaw ... 5 8 3 Geotter III 0 7 9 
Thomas BE EARN I so cic ce te 789 
Zaton ..... 710 $8 McDonald .............. 
W A Jones BPD. DS 1GOWME Sho senccececccce,, 5 8 i 
WI Sacovccavsniecaics OR Wie Bie ose ceiccancccs +29 

PON iikaccvtenaaads 53 58 48 Betis. sssetscécc.d 53 51 56 


Hamilt n Gun Club, 


Gun Club held their annual tournament on 
Oct. 18 and 19. The attendance was not what the club had a 
right to expect. They offered a most excellent programme, with 
good division of purses. The only outside club to be represented 
was the Cincinnati Gun Club, which sent a squad of five men: 
Gambell, Medico, Peters, Barker and Pohlar, and they did the 
club credit. 

J. C. Hamann, “Uncle Julius,” had charge of the office, and 
everything ran smoothly. All moneys were rez idy for the shooters 
a few moments after the close of each event. Mr. Len Shepard, 
of Cincinnati, acted as referee, and gave satisfaction in all cases. 

The weather on both days was perfect. 

The trade was represented by D. D. Gross and R. L. Trimble. 

The programme consisted of eight events at 15, two at 20 and 


one at 25 targets on each day; entrance at rate of 10 cents per 


The Hamilton, O., 


target. Scores first day: 
— at. Broke. Shot at. —. 

eee 180 ee ee eee 185 

FOUTS cc cesercccces 188 172 SP PEUOIW nc dnavdcias 90. e 
pe ee 185 SIE = AIOE ce cdan<eee ives 65 60 
COM Gi. ivdccecs 185 168 FOrematt ....0.00002 +8 $ 35; 
SOD vecntiiecation 185 | ee es Ds eee 17. 
SET teneincsances SR, MO GON, vescyrencr cal “ie * la 
i sccasebsesnased 185 163 i” Et preeietaes 25 14 
Pohlar ot eeucdedeses 185 159 OE a 2a4-nasGecsuete 27 13 
SROMMAE 2c cccocess 185 158 eee 15 ll 
eee 185 157 UE S605 cdscddbiesas 25 10 
REE, wannetecusa 185 157 


On Oct. 19 seventeen men were entered, ten shooting through. 
Snow was again high gun with 180. Peters second with 178. 
ble third with 171. Steinman fourth wh 168. 

Peters and Gambell shot against Parker and Stickels, of the home 
club, $2 entrance per man, and again the Cincinnati boys made 
good by a margin of 20 targcts. 

The programme was finished about 3:30, and as a wind- -up for the 
two days’ sport a seven-man team m: al at 25 targets per man, 50 
cents entrance, was shot. After this shooting at doubles and 
singles was indulged in until dark, when all left with expressions 
of satisfaction for the good time they had enjoyed. 

A large number of spectators was present each day, and among 
them were several ladies, who enjoyed the sport equally with the 
men. 

F. H. Snow was high gun for the tournament with 360 out of 
370, or 97.3 per cent. Snow did exceptionally fine work, centering 
his targets perfectly and never leaving any doubt as to whether 
it was a “dead” or “lost” bird. Peters, of the Cincinnati Gun 
Club, finished second with 345, or 93.2 per cent. Parker, of Hamil- 
ton, was third, with 332 or 89.7 per cent. Gambell, fourth, with 
331, or 89.5 per scent. The scores, second day: 

Shot at. Broke. 
185 80 


Trim, 
‘ 


Shot at. Broke. 
185 







80 Parker ......0:000 157 
173 APO cecactt -- % 62 
171 Schumaker .. +90 62 
168 Mrs Ayres ... 30 20 
167 Smyers ........ 35 23 
a 163 pS a ae 30 27 
ink ..... 161 Cummins 30 16 
Stickels 159 WEIR Be ctddsaccdenad 35 16 
Bercaw 157 
General averages of two days: 
Baow 25. .b sis. 180 = 180 Trimble 171 «6908 
Peters 173 «= 345s Stickels 159 4-36 
Parker 69, 157 = 332, Link 161 3% 
Gambell . 168 “°163 331 Steinman 164 322 





Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, O.—There was a fair attendance at the grounds on 


Oct. 22. The weather was cold and cloudy, with several showers, 





376 





FOREST AND STREAM, 





[Oct. 29, 1904. 





A strong wind blew, but some good scores were made, notwith- 
standing. In the cash prize event, eighteen shooters took part. 
Faran was high man, with 44, Dreihs and Reed not being in the 
competition. A team match was shot between four two-man 
teams, 50 targets per man, two high teams out. 

Chas. Dreihs led in the main event with 46, and D. D. Gross 
close up in the same event. 

Ackley is at- Duck Island, Ill, where he is smashing ducks 
instead of targets. 

Eighty entries are in the cup race. No scores were shot to-day, 
and it looks as though Faran had a cinch. 

Jay Bee is confined to his bed, quite seriously ill. 

Gambell has something brewing for Thanksgiving Day. 

Cash prize shoot, 50 targets, distance handicap: Dreihs (16) 46, 
Reed (16) 45, Faran (20) 44, Roll (19) 43, Gambell (16) 43, Medico 
(18) 42, Block (18) 42, Herman (18) 42, Gross (16) 42, Peters (19) 
40, Maynard (19) 40, Andrews (16) 38, Du Bray (16) 37, Falk (17) 
36 Myers (16) 36, Keplinger (16) 36, Tuttle (16) 30, Cottingham 
(16) 26. 


Notes, 


The Tipp Gun Club, Tippecanoe City, O., had as visitors on 
Oct. 20 Messrs. R. L. Trimble and D. D. Gross. Each took part 
in the medal event and scored 25 straight. The medal event was 
won by Hawver, after three shoot-offs. 

The Hamiiton, O., Gun Club held its last regular shoot of the 
season on Oct. 20. This was the fifteenth contest in the series of 
medal shoots, and eleven shooters faced the traps. Parker was 
high gun for the day with 44, Wesley a close second with 43. 
The conditions of the medal shoot were fifteen contests in the 
series. Members must shoot in ten or more events in order to 
qualify, and the one having the largest aggregate of ten best 
scores wins the badge and first prize. The club gives $100, which 
is divided among those qualifying in proportion to their ten best 
scores. 

The fourteenth semi-monthly shoot of the Indianola Gun Club, 
Columbus, O., was held on Oct. 15. Members were away duck, 
duve and snipe shooting. J. Y. Bassell, Jesse Smith and two of 
Newark’s cracks, Messrs. Fisher and Taylor were present as 
guests of the club, and the latter’s work was a feature of the day, 
he losing but 2 targets out of 50. Bossell had never shot at clay 
targets before, aud made a very good showing. 

The Licking County Gun Club, of Newark, O., has challenged 
the Indianola Gun Club, of Columbus, O., ts, shoot a six-man 
team race at 50 targets per man, for the price of the targets. The 
match to take place at Hebron, O., on Oct. 26 or 27. 

The Pcrtage County Gun Club, of Ravenna, O., will hold its 
last shoot of the season on Nov. 3. A 100-target match for the 
championship of the county is open to all shooters in the county. 

The Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, of Dayton, O., held their regu- 
lar medal shoot on Oct. 19. The medal event was won by C. F. 
Miller, after four shoot-offs. This gives him the silver loving cup. 

There was a small attendance at the regular medal shoot of the 
Welfare Gun Club, Dayton, only four men competing, and only 
nine shooters being at the grounds. On Thanksgiving Day a 
grand turkey shoot will be held. Shooting all day. 


E. D. Fulford. 


Tue following is a clipping from the Utica Daily Press of Oct. 
19, which we deem to be of interest to the hosts of friends of 
the late E. D. Fulford. It shows the profound esteem in which 
he ‘was held by his fellow men: 

“There was a very large attendance of friends at the funeral of 
Elijah D. Fulford yesterday. Services were conducted by Rev. 
James D. Corby, of the Church of the Reconciliation, at the 
family residence, 715 Genesee street, at 2:30 P. M. The members 
of the Oneida County Sportsmen’s Association attended in a 
body.. The Oriental Quartette, consisting of E. H. Stewart, Rob- 
ert J. Hughes, A. Spencer Hughes and F. E. Swancott, rendered 
several selections. The esteem in which Mr. Fulford was held 
was shown by the many large and beautiful floral tributes, in- 
cluding a standing column, four feet high, from the Oneida 
County Sportsmen’s Association; plaque of roses and palms from 
the Bre Powder Company; large standing wreath from the em- 
ployes of the Remington Arms Company; large pillow from the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company. The bearers were Frank 
E. Butler, of Nutley, N. J.; J. S. Fanning, Jersey City, N. J.; J. 
G. Heath, Madison, N. J.; C. R. Mizner, Clarence C. Boff and 
Charles Windheim, of Utica. Interment was made in Forest Hill 
Cemetery. “Of the bearers, Jack Fanning represented the Laflin 
& Rand and duPont Powder companies, at Wilmington, Del.; 
Messrs. Butler and Heath, the Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, with plant in Bridgeport, Conn., and main office in New 
York city. They came to Utica as representatives of the com- 
pany, especially to attend the funeral, all being personal friends 
of the deceased. Before returning home, they spoke in highest 
terms of Mr. Fulford, and said that had it been possible a large 
delegation of trapshooters would have been present at the funeral, 
among whom he had very many friends, by whom he will be 
greatly missed.” 

The duPont Powder Company and the Laflin & Rand Powder 
Company sent a large bed of flowers. Mr. Ed. Banks, of the 
duPont Company, sent a floral design, and Mrs. F. E. Butler 
(Annie Oakley) sent a wreath of ivy and roses, 


Indianapolis Gun Club. 

InpIANAPotis, Ind.—The fall tournament of the Indianapolis 
Gun Club, held on Oct. 12 and 13, had a good attendance. Mr. 
A. S. Flinn, of Wabash, Ind., shooting under the name of Flem- 
ing, won the English Hotel cup with a score of 87 out of 100. 
Mr. Ed Rike, of Dayton, O., was second with a score of 85, and 


also was amateur high gun in the merchandise events. With Mr. 


Ed. Voris he was amateur high gun in the two days’ programme. 
Mr. W. R. Crosby was high gun in the professional class. The 
totals of the two days are appended: 


Oct. 12, First Day. 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke: 
200 










6 eT eee 200 153 Wise “Lois eevccted 
Michaelis .......... 200 142 RIRSOOEET . nanceseven 180 im 
Partington ......... 200 150 T Southern ....... 100 52 
VORB cvdeccccccces 200 164 Oe eee 100 2 
SET apesecxcubentt 200 158 Morrison .......... 100 45 
Hearshey .......... 200 147 Henshman ........ 60 30 
Le Compte ....... 200 162 a eunbots 60 39 
SEE. copeoneevceest 129 DE peecceccesesan 200 161 
Van Guady ....... 200 156 DD. Kansenssucenctn 160 102 
WER ceescccveves 158 B F McDaniels...120 55 
Hillis .. -200 129. Wildhack 200 119 
E L Southern -200 156  — 61 
Vietmeyer .. 200 154 Bell ... 77 
Wands é 200 123 Habich 46 
Gregory 200 148 S ringsteen 39 
Stoner ... ++ +200 146 Ml aavbsepeetnese 7 
CfEries .....220cc00e 80 61 Sayles 47 
OD sidees Seerccvces 200 162 SOOT, -ochbecibanodh 120 72 
COOGEE ...ce dues oo eee 162 TTT Snagilpcobedb est 96 
ee 200 166 Woodham 7 
ee 200 161 Forbes 85 
McDaniels ......... 200 142 Sutton 92 
TROUT cccccvcccess 200 189 Dixon 52 
PS cssescccscces 200 187 Anderson .......... 80 57 
BME seenececouses 200 155 McKinnie ......... 140 111 
ST. shospenasesi 200 135 ER. beexsvvecd 140 113 
DE? cocsensetcess 200 147 DICKMAR ccccccccce 80 64 
PERCE coccevevees 200 172 il cette 60 34 
ee eee 100 65 Dan Smith......... 40 20 
SUE Nabasaenseecdeal 120 74 MD <concanheoenstax 20 16 
er 100 64 I échepeyeeene 20 10 
meres 200 158 BNE “Scics cer eee 20 9 
Oct, 13, Second Day. 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
Mater... .ccsccsvses 200 145 Gephardt 200 162 
Parry -200 150 Hearshey 105 
Michaelis 200 128 SO neancns 95 
Voris ... 200 170 H M Clark 144 
Partin ton os 200 146 W B Crosb 194 
Jack Snipe . 200 145 Woodham . 2 
Wilson ....... -200 167 McKinnie «1 153 
A C Spencer.. -200 149 ee ee i 89 
Le Compte .. -200 146 C Long.... 164 
Wise ....... --200 158 ietmeyer 161 
Wands .... --200 126 DE «oxeabentes eve 139 
Gregory --200 152 _C Dixon......... 120 82 
J Bush. --120 94 WED siwonsstascoute 120 80 
Cooper ... ..200 165 Dan ee 80 50 
Fleming - -200 161 AmGerS0R.  oc0c0000s 80 61 
eS ee 200 140 MEE. peghiecesosves 80 41 
FA a -200 134 OEE coscubucech 40 27 
= ET Tripp.....cc0x 200 iP. > (in SEP covseosesss 40 27 
B F Mc enials. ++ ++200 116 ED -saveebencaessee 109 62 
E D Rike.......... 173 Armstrong ........ 100 60 
ee ee 200 168 PORENEED © socecsdesct 100 48 
T A Marshall......200 178 OGL. osprsoocegdoen 100 7 
C A Young..... ++-200 168 DE stbedkbrowssel 100 46 
Southard ..........200 163 SS a 100 58 
Thompson ........200 124 eer ian 83 
Harlan .......+++--100 51 TVETY secccccccccens 40 22 
EAE covcscccce ---140 104 Renee 20 10 


Warwick Gun Club. 


Warwick, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The sixth and last shoot of the sea- 
son of 1904 of the Warwiek Gun Club was held Oct. 14. The 
weather was fine and a good day’s sport was had. There was a 
strong wind blowing across the platform, and the result is a num- 
ber of low scores. Following are the scores in detail: 








Events: ‘ 2345678 9101112 
Targets: 0 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 25 15 15 
MEER. osbepenpergacenecesnsecenness 812 9111012 915 8211.. 
COE cocccccccvssssseseouete es 8 411 5 21 14 11 
BABES nicpoeccccenecsseoses - 9104-9 7 201412 
SHOVEL coccccccccccecccccess $12 611 62479 
END sivncevcsesesccncs see 9 912 .¢ & at 
WUE csvcsscocccnsesces — 8. 6s 418 12 12 

T P Terhune a Tw. -@ 
W S Terhune 10 8.. > kw 
BGO ccccccccccccccce > & oe B as TR se 
GEGER  ccscscvccccccccvs © ee » ke 
Baas cececcceccceses ow ss be 

WOON. cabnus vccntnndbonshesesezcen 0000 08 4. 2 
MacLaurey Senenee SScqn ep eb 00 os 48 58 355 
Cooley .....eceeseseses eevee os co cores we ce oe se Boe Bue 
ROBOTS cvccccccccccccccesevescvcesess o0) ogee eelse 56 0% we'es Bush 

Joun B. Rocers, Capt. 

Avon Gun Club, 


Avon, N. Y., Oct. 20.—At the fourth annual tournament of the 
Avon Rod and Gun Club the attendance was small, owing to the 
game season. Many are away on hunting trips. Greene, of 
Avon, won first average; Curtis, of Le Roy, second; Spalding, of 
Cohocton, third. Greene shot poorly in the morning, missing 14 
of the first 70; then breaking 126 out of 130, with a run of 68 
straight. Curtis shot in good form, as this is his first year in the 
shooting game. Jay D. Green, Sec’y. 


Recreation Rod and Gun Club. 


Grayvit_e, Iil., Oct. 13.—The weather was fine, though the day 
was rather windy. There was a good crowd, and the shoot was a 
success. The experts, Messrs. Riehl, Boa and Dreihs, were 
present. The scores follow: 









Events: 123 4 5 6 7 8 9 1011 12 13 14 15 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 20 . 15 10 15 10 20 10 15 10 15 10 15 at. Brk. 
a 101318 9131015 9201014 9151014 200 189 
Boa ..... -- 1014 18 1014 8151018 915 7141012 200 183 
Dreihs 914 812 919 814 812 811 200 169 
Willerding 1013 911 615 714 915 813 200 163 
foore 612 9 9 915 611 813 810 200 150 
Faiszt 712 9131012 5612 712 7 7 200 148 
Pfeiffer 9121012 716 4.. 81210 9 185 14 
Powell 913 714 715 312 710 8 9 200 14 
Gaskins 912 814 712 &.. 6 9 312 185 129 
aws 511 710 810 6 75 5 3 5 200 114 
Prunty Sie Fae Puc cs se Gs. Bice De Ow 
Le Tempt BD oc su we 810..11 110 8 
Mitchell 79 610 3 - 610 6 7 140 8 
elm D sc Oa cs tof Fe Ff 
PE, wosacavane De 6s Mae oe hoes 105 «59 
SY sosukeneda FS KS tc on ee 60 40 
Bennett ........ Bing sc E bs 6c ce Bee Bee EO OS 
ae D 00:0. 0s Ra awn Be eS 
errs a ae $e 00 26 oe 4 21 
CMD seccécsnas no aa on: Sel Olebee Shae ee os cp EY an 
BAe cecccapcnye ihe mprepuincecipe 018s BP 680s 00 oe ceo ce % = 9 
OT Ticckgeccetdine sh cs 8. 8 


Event 16, 15 targets: Gaskins 9, thee 9, ‘lig § 8, eG 4 10, 
Le Temp 10, Willerding 12, Powell 11, Pope 9, Faiszt 9, Bailey 7, 
Bennett 6, Haws 10, Speck %, Pfeiffer 10, Rettig 8. 

Event i7, 10 targets: Wiilerding 9, Powell 5, Prunty 6, Mitchell 
4, Ilg 7, Faiszt 9, Haws 3, Helm 8, Cooper 6, Gaskins 7. 

Live birds, events 1 and 2: 


Gaskins ........ 21112—5 02210—3 Jordan ..,...... 00110—2 
Mitchell ....... 01202—3 12122—5 feiffer 02221—4 
Powell .....cc0 222014 012 DN snascatced 
Willerding .....22222—5 Skelton 

Ilg e omnes aseee 

Haws .bceue ice 3 MT Glehebennes 6b 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 


Rocnester, N. Y., Oct. 19.—Four of the seven contestants tied 
in the contest for the Hunter Arms Co. trophy, at the shoot of 
the Rochester Gun Club to-day, and each of the remaining con- 
testants was but one short of the maximum. The scores: 


Cease. Heo. Tawi. 





Bonbright Stewart 

Weller ...... 2 26 Fraley ; 2 
Watson : d Rickman 6 24 
Donovan 


There are four more shoots scheduled for the Hunter Arms Co. 
trophy. Two members have each obtained 5 points toward the 
trophy, and several others have 3 and 4 points apiece. The last 
contest is to be held on Nov. 16. 





Mountaineers Gun Club, 


CunatranooGca, Tenn., Oct. 17.—At the regular weekly shoot of 
the Mountaineers’ Gun Club on Saturday, 15th inst., Mr. Tony 
O’Connell made the remarkable score of 108 out of 109 targets 
thrown fully 5S5yds.. from three expert traps, Sergeant system. 
He made a run of 82 straight, and finished his score with 123 
out of 125. Livingston, of Alabama, was a guest of the club, and 
also did good work. Following are the scores: 


Shot at. Broke. Ghat at. a 





O’Connell...,.....-125 123 Masti. acwccscccces 
Livingston oa 109 TOY Bevcvceegosseoce 50 i 
PD sccumiern ve 125 93 Brown ..... guasbee 50 33 


ee eee 100 76 Plummer .......... 25 23 
SECRETARY. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


World’s Fair Scenic Route. 


Because of its magnificent mountain, river and cafion scenery, 
its famous battlefields, and points of interest, and because of its 
superior equipment and physical condition, providing all the com- 
orts and safeguards of twentieth century travel, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio is unquestionably the most attractive route between the 
Atlantic Seaboard and the Mississippi Valley. World’s Fair and 
through tickets by this route allow stop-over at Virginia Hot 
Springs and Greenbrier White Sulphur, the two most fashionable 
and famous mountain resorts in the country. Solid trains Wash- 
ington to St. Louis, with New York connection via Pennsylvania 
Railroad.—A dv. 





The Feathered Tribe. 


Tue wife of a Methedist minister in’ West Virginia has been 
married three times. Her maiden name was Partridge; her first 
husband’s name was Robin; her second Swallow, and the present 
one Quayle. There are now two young Robins, one Sparrow and 
three little Quayles in the family. One grandfather was a Swan, 
and another was a Jay, but he’s dead, and is a bird of Paradise. 
They live on Hawk avenue, Eagleville, Canary Islands, and the 
other fellow who wrote this article is a Lyre bird, and an interest- 
ing relative of the family.—Ex. 





All communications intended for Forest amp Sragam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Pwblishing Co., 
New York. and not to any individual connected es the paper. 









and are SAFE. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 

almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 

Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 
Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cer. Liberty & Seheo! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 


MY 











Bound Brook, N. JA 





The dealer newer offers a substitue for YOUR benefit. Insist on 


LLERIT kK’ 


The Perfected Bulk 


SMOKELESS. 


WON at New York State Shoot 


Third General Average in State Events. Ties for First Place in Audubon Handicap and makes 
Highest single day’s sccre in State Events—158 out of 165. Amateur Records. 
Other Wins with MULLERITE are: 
Qresse, N. J., Aug. 6th, rst Average (Amateur). 
et rath, rst Average ( Prof.) 


Point Breeze, Pa., Sept. 3d, 1st Av. (Amateur). 
Ossining, N. Y., Se Sept. sth, rst Av. & Championship 


ug. 20th, rst Av. ( Prof.) of Westchester county with longest Straight Run, 
Bound Brook, N. ‘hae, 2oth, rst Av. [nonaneen’. 
Pittsfield, Mass., Aug. 22d, 2d A 


46 (Amateur). 


verage (Amateur). Kenton, Ohio, Sept. sth, 2d Av e (Amateur). 
Westwood, N. 7. Aug. 20th, ust Average ( Prof.). Midd letown, N.Y -» gene, we 16th h, Ch. Ora 
Scranton, Sept. 3d, so straight (Amateur). 

Fomates, Sept. sth, 1st Average (Amateur). 
Utica, N. Y., Sept. sth, rst Average (Amateur). 


ngeco.(Am.) 
North Branch, N.J., Sept. 13-1 rst Av. (Am.) 
Rahway, N. J., Oct. ist, st Av. & Silver Cup(Am.) 


Sole U. 5S. Agents, 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 2 Murray St., New York. 


Dealers in poe By TACKLE, BOA 


; TS, — SUPPLIES, 








